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HE appearance of the following pages occurs in consequence of a 
voyage through Polynesia being vividly recalled to mind by the 
perusal of a very impressive article, which appears in " Cosmos/' 
an Australian Magazine, of November, 1894, from the pen of Annie 
Besant, where the following striking passages occur : — 

" When the vast Continent that once spread where now the Indian Ocean rolls, 
the continent of which Australia was the southernmost point, and of which the 
mountain tops are still found in the Islands of Polynesia : when that continent was 
peopled with a vast population, and Lemurian cities flung back the rays of the sun 
from his mighty temples, golden roofed, in those far off days the Divine science 
was taught, and Lemurian races bowed at the feet of Divine instructors. 

" When Lemuria perished by volcanic fires and left but scattered fragments to 
mark where once it spread 

" But for us it will be enough to trace the Divine wisdom from the beginnings 
of our own, the Aryan race, which lay in its infancy on the mother breast of Asia, 
and whose cradle was rocked beneath the shelter, of the Himalayan peaks. Round 
that cradle gathered the noble brotherhood of the Divine initiates, the guardians of 
the ancient teaching, whose strong hands had carried it safely through Lemurian 
fires and Atlantean floods ; and these were the teachers of the child humanity when 
re-incarnated as the fifth race, or Aryan man, it opened its eyes on Asian heavens 
and on Indian plains." 

Meeting with these impressive sentences when passing through 
Longreach, a town of Central Australia, surrounded in a favorable year 
with well grassed plains, I could not divest my mind of thoughts that 
had been awakened in breathing the enchanting atmosphere of sunny 
Australia, so highly rarified that to breathe therein seemed to be bathing 
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in an ocean of life, wherein echoes might even be heard of the ancient 
heavens and Indian plains announcing that the territory whereon I stood 
was a part of the vast Ancient Lemuria. 

And as these thoughts travel through my mind I observe in the 
distance the town I had passed through, with a prominent display of 
corrugated iron roofs flinging back the rays of the bright Australian sun- - 
shine that pours down upon them with an intensity sufficient to generate 
an electric force more than adequate to drive all the machinery of the 
Southern Hemisphere, so that recognising that a great Commonwealth is 
destined to unify all these realms, meditation evolves the great query — ■ 
Can it be hoped for that the unborn generations of the. coming Australian 
Nation will bow at the feet of a Guiding intelligence ? 

Tlfat in Australia we stand upon enchanted ground seems undeni- 
able ; in reflecting thereon I call to mind the eventful voyage through 
Polynesia, when I verily sailed through the submerged mountain tops of 
a part of Ancient Lemuria. Accordingly, as a result of that voyage, I 
will now introduce the reader to some of our neighbours with whom, in 
our Australian Commonwealth, we are called upon to make an acquaint- 
ance, with relics to be found on those mountain tops — amongst them 
undoubtedly— 
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[BY HAROLD MACLURE.] 

The Journal of Grummet Through Polynesia. 

@-^^.^^Y-ARLY in the seventies, I received a letter addressed to Mr. 

Arthur Grummet, announcing my appointment as an agent 
T^jy to proceed to the South Seas, as a response to having placed 
• h myself in communication with the Government for such 
T service, in consequence of a lull in my profession as a 
surveyor having threatened a few months of inactivity which I was desirous 
of obviating by finding some congenial occupation for the interval. 

Acting accordingly on my instructions with all possible expedition, 
I reached Port Mackay, where in due time I welcomed the fluttering of 
the " blue Peter" at the fore of the Petrel, announcing that on that day 
she was outward bound for the habitat of the Kanaka, a region wherein 
I am greatly interested, through following in my early readings the 
voyages of Captain Cook, and the illustrious missionary enterprises of 
John Williams ; so that, being an ardent geographer, the opportunity 
proved exceedingly welcome for the accomplishment of a long cherished 
desire to travel through those interesting regions. 

The Petrel happens to have been built at very familiar ship-building 
yards, treasured in my memory, at Battery Point, Hobart ; and as it is 
not unlikely that I saw the timber growing in the Tasmanian forests of 
which she is a representative, I accept the incident not only as a good 
omen but as a charm that she is an ark of guaranteed safety, under the 
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circumstance that the first chapter in my own destiny opened in Hobart 
where she was built. Her appearance as an exquisite model confirms 
the supposition, implied in her name, that she is a splendid "stormbird," 
her raking spars and trim rigging calling to mind the folded wings of a 
powerful bird. 

Looking back upon the episode of my embarkation from Mackay 
Lrecognise it as a stage of progress in the destiny of life, seeing that I 
am at present a fellow-habitator in Queensland with an extensive sprink- 
ling of Polynesians, in whose aboriginal dominions my early interest was 
very powerfully aroused. The pre-existence of the Lemurian Continent, 
and the enshrouded history thereof, stimulates the feeling of wonder 
regarding the ground whereon we stand. 

Since making that voyage I have, in the path of destiny, followed 
the tracks of Burke and Wills and seen the spot where the intrepid 
Burke relinquished the further use of his earthly tabernacle ; so that in 
taking within my mind's eye such a scope of the Southern Hemisphere 
comprising the Continent of Australia and the Islands of Polynesia, 
great as may be the area, geological evidence seems to be dawning that 
the Islands are but the mountain tops of a great submerged continent, 
while the similarity of animal and vegetable life found in Australia and 
South America indicate greater immensities in the stretch of an immense 
continent beneath the surges of the South Pacific Ocean. 

Reviewing these impressions we realize the great fact of our Austra- 
lasian colonization, and that the colonization of tribes over the earth's 
surface, from time immemorial, does but present one phase of the decay, 
death, and resurrection of nations. From this point of view Polynesia 
and the Polynesians, as well as the appearance of the Anglo-Saxon race 
upon the scene, become an attractive subject — in the consideration of 
our own identity — as well as that of the Polynesian — who to us may 
form as interesting a being as even the Hebrew, whose presence amongst 
us, with an unquestionable history extending over thousands of years, is 
a living witness of a God in history. The questions arise — Who are 
we? and who the Polynesians? Even although our identity through 
the past cannot be so legibly traced by the hands of the historian as the 
Hebrew, yet there is one other record quite as undeniable in the law of 
destiny that whosoever we may be, we are reaping that which has been 
sown in the past ; and these records, although not written upon library 
pages, may be read and traced with unfaltering accuracy in the observ- 
ance of every day facts and the traits which lead up to them. 

Such being the impressions that follow a meditation of the subject, 
a visit to the Polynesian in his own habitat will aid in the illustration in 
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a cruise amongst the Polynesian Islands. The Polynesian having 
become so identified with Australian commerce as an industrial factor, 
involves a recognition of him that can neither be denied nor resisted. 
For anyone that may be sceptical as to the desirability of introducing 
black labor into Queensland, a visit to the Port Mackay sugar plantations 
will be very conducive to throw light upon the subject, providing it be 
admitted that it is desirable to develop the sugar-producing capabilities 
of the States. It cannot be denied that in many parts of Southern 
Queensland European labor can perform all plantation operations, and 
the price that sugar has hitherto realised will have covered the cost of 
such labor, but the case is very different in tropical Queensland* where 
the stifling atmosphere experienced in keeping the growing cane clean, 
and the prostrating effects of many descriptions of the work attendant 
upon the manufacture of sugar, can only be endured by such peculiar 
physical organizations which we find in the South Sea Islander. The 
European, so differently developed, could not endure many hours of the 
tropical sun. The few hours a day that he could work, would aggregate 
so few days out of the month that his remuneration would be inadequate 
to his wants ; or, on the other hand, if he were paid in full for the tfme 
he was unable to work through the heat, the rate of labor would so 
increase the cost of a ton of sugar as to place it in the market at a cost 
far beyond its current value ; at the same time it must be remembered 
that although a sugar plantation requires many black laborers, yet a large 
proportion of Europeans are needed — ploughmen, carters, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, enginemen, etc., whereby sugar growing, even with black 
labor, is a very progressive policy compared with the land being locked 
up by squatters. Take Port Mackay as an instance. Previously to a.d. 
1870 the present site of all its surrounding plantations was a cattle station, 
with but one stockman within a radius of twelve miles ; now there are 
hundreds of Europeans upon the various plantations within the same 
extent, and hundreds of thousands of pounds have already been put in 
circulation in the forming of plantations, so that by the time all the sugar 
growing country is brought into use there will be scope for many 
more thousands of European skilled workmen. Mackay itself has 
advanced from a few wool sheds, of which it originally consisted, as the 
shipping port of a few squatters, until it has become a thriving township 
with some thousands of inhabitants, entirely supported by the sugar 
enterprises around. 

Such were the impressions naturally presenting themselves as but 
one phase of the a Polynesian problem," which may tritely be applied 
to our intercourse with Oceanica. In the whaling and trading enter- 
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prises of past years, through the South Seas, the Kanaka has become an 
inevitable factor. The question now arises — " What are our duties 
towards him ?" As the law of prevention of cruelty to animals protects 
the sheep out of which our wool trade grows, surely in a section of 
humanity. Even if— overlapped Canaanites, doomed to extinction — the 
man, better than the sheep, claims humanitarian use. 

It is with these impressions I find myself on board the Petrel, which 
had been chartered to convey Polynesians (who had fulfilled their term 
of agreement) back to their respective islands, as well as to recruit 
return laborers from Polynesia, and set sail from Mackay (Queensland) 
early in the seventies with 105 natives belonging to various islands of 
the Loyalty, New Hebrides, and Banks' Groups. For several days 
previous Port Mackay had presented some lively aspects from its being 
the temporary rendezvous of Kanakas awaiting embarkation ; some 
coming down from the Northern ports, others from adjacent sheep and 
cattle stations, but the largest proportion from the several sugar planta- 
tions in the vicinity of Port Mackay. Judging from their adoption and 
adaptation of civilised fashions, they evidently intended to make such a 
display of their experience as to arouse the wonder of their less travelled 
relatives in Polynesia. Their hats were prominent objects of interest — 
one had a red band, another a white one ; or bundle-handkerchiefs, with 
printed pictures thereon, folded round the head, with a studious display 
of the pictures. There might also be seen one wearing blue trousers 
and an infantry soldier's red coat, set off with a black chimney-pot hat 
and puggaree ; in fact there was every imaginable device to realize the 
ludicrous and grotesque. 

Looking back upon the impressions that were thus recorded, sug- 
gests the remembrance of the witness of the stars of heaven — " In Thee 
shall the nations of the earth be blessed." Whether that the Polynesians 
are the remnants of decayed nations, or the planetary form of man, 
now being curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth, evolving 
and ascending for the reception of Christianity, is only one division of 
an immense subject wherein alike the destinies of the Chinamen, Negroes 
and Aborigines of all degrees and shades of color come up alike for 
demonstration ; so that from us unto whom much has been given much 
will be required in the practical administration of our responsibilities. 

The vessel being ready for sea, the charterers assembled the return- 
ing Polynesians with their luggage alongside, when the immigration 
officer of Port Mackay saw them proceed on board. Shortly before 
noon of the 6th February, the vessel cast off from the wharf, in charge 
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of the pilot, and after bringing up at the bar for one tide, proceeded to 
sea towards midnight. When daylight came we had fairly got out to 
sea. It affords the opportunity for mutual acquaintance, and accordingly 
105 Polynesians and 105 dogs (for each one is taking back a canine 
specimen), as well as the ship's crew, upon the deck of a schooner, 
brings us into close relationship. One friend introduces himself and feels 
my arms and limbs, then smacking his lips asks how long before we 
reach Santo. I find he is a denizen of that cannibal island where we are 
to realize some startling experiences, which, if not of an enlightening 
character, will undeniably prove instructive. 

On setting sail from the shore of Australia the weather was fine, 
with the wind steady from the E.S.E., a quarter from which it continued 
to blow without any favorable variation until the 2nd of March, by which 
time we were to the southward of New Caledonia, having experienced 
an average of fine weather, excepting on three occasions, when we had 
been under the necessity of close reefing. On the 5th March we arrived 
at the island of Mare\ one of the Loyalty Group ; for this island we had 
five passengers, as well as five more for the neighboring island of Lifu. 
Reaching our first port of debarkation, we found disembarkation not 
unattended with difficulty, for although with the wind S.W. the north- 
eastern shore, where we landed our passengers, was well sheltered, yet 
an easterly swell occasioned a heavy surf, so that it was only by the aid 
of a canoe as a tender to the ship's boat that the luggage was got on 
shore. Some of the Mare men had two trunks each, besides many 
other loose sundries ; it took five hours to land all. As we found no 
anchorage within half-a-mile of the shore, the vessel had to stand off 
and on while the boat was making her trips to and from the land. 
The island of Mare is not mountainous, neither is it low or flat ; it is of 
limestone formation, and remarkable for a succession of very con- 
spicuous mounds and knolls resembling, from a distance, the extensive 
foundations of castles, or a succession of forts ; around the base of 
these may be seen cocoanut patches, while along the shore continuous 
groves of these are visible as the ship sails along. Such was the first 
aspect of what is now generally supposed to be the mountain tops of 
the submerged continent of which Australia formed a part. We are 
informed that the island is a very prolific one, where yams and fruits are 
procurable in abundance ; but of its producing capabilities we were not 
privileged to act as judges, as the day of our arrival being the Sabbath 
the natives, on that day, would allow no inducement to persuade them 
to desecrate the day in trading ; in fact it was with difficulty the canoe 
was allowed to assist the boat, but as our passengers were rejoining their 
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friends, after an absence of three or four years, proved circumstances, it 
would seem, sufficient to make an exception with them, although, on the 
other hand, they overlooked the fact that there was no anchorage for us 
to await the morrow ; yet we cannot but look upon their conscientious- 
ness as an error (if it may be so called) on the right side. Mare, as 
well as the adjoining island of Lifu, have long been stations of the 
London Missionary Society, proving an encouraging vineyard for 
moral cultivation. French missionaries are also located in some parts 
of them. Each society confines its operations to separate parts of the 
island. The north-eastern side of Mare, where we called, is the scene 
of the labours of the London Missionary Society's agents. Both our 
Mar6 and Lifu passengers could read the Testament in their own lan- 
guage, an exercise they daily practised on their passage down, as well as 
their morning and evening devotions. We found with those of them on 
board that their civilization and Christianity had been advanced with very 
good effect ; they are spoken of, wherever they are hired . in Queensland, 
as remarkable for sagacity in taking care of their own interests, as the 
large quantity of luggage they brought down amply testifies, but as it 
takes all sorts to make a world, it is not long before we practically realise 
that there are other diversifications of the Polynesian homo with charac- 
teristics not yet under Divine control. Nevertheless the childlike 
simplicity of these islanders presents a phase of humanity revealing very 
great depths of character and interesting aspects to the philosopher. 

Having completed the disembarkation of the Mare and Lifu natives, 
we squared away for Tanna, shaping our course at the end of a very 
pleasant day of bright sunshine, with a steady and fair wind, so that on 
the dawn of the succeeding day the mountains of Tanna are in sight. 
As the breeze continued through the day, and the sky remained clear, 
the scene, as we approach the island, which spread out to view, seemed 
to present those aspects inspiring the sentiment that, although perceiving 
the landscape for the first time, we are on familiar ground. Approaching 
Tanna from the south-east, the conical dot seen at sunrise magnifies into 
an impressive mountain, with spurs that stretch out into the sea and 
form distinguished bays and inlets in which we learn numerous tribes of 
mankind abound. We arrived at the south-eastern end of it by sundown 
of the 6th March, and stood off the land till morning. At 8 a.m. of the 
7th, the vessel having stood in again to the land, we were abreast of the 
village where some of our Tanna passengers were bound. We had 
seventeen on board for various parts of the island, who individually had 
to be landed at the villages of their own respective tribes along the coast, 
for to land them altogether, of so many different tribes, at one place, 
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W3uld only have been sacrificing a chief part of them to massacre. 
Although they themselves were exceedingly fraternal with one another 
on board, yet the tribes to which they belong might be at most inveterate 
hostility amongst themselves, so that those who upon the Queensland 
plantations had attained unto brotherhood must take up the tribal feud, 
and know each other as brethren no longer. On board the ship they 
had all maintained very harmonious relations, excepting on one occasion, 
when an Apii man once applied one of the many epithets of endearment 
(familiar to sailors and shearers) as an expression of his private opinion 
of a Tanna man, who resented such a distinctive estimate of his indi- 
viduality by seizing a pickaxe, whereupon a loud yell from the hold 
announced the wild excitement prevailing in the space beneath the ship's 
hatches which had been filled up with open berths to accommodate our 
sable cargo. The officers and crew of the ship hearing the yell-, rush to 
the serio-comical performance, wherein the Apii man is defending him- 
self with a shovel from the pickaxe of the Tanna man, who, in emphatic 
protest against the use of such improper language, declares " it no good. ! ' 
Harmony is restored at the mention of a revolver, whereupon there is 
no further ebullition to mar the conditions of the happy family. 

Having been some hours in close proximity to the coast of Tanna, 
we find ourselves at our first point of call. The boat was accordingly 
lowered, and one Tanna man disembarked. She returned after an 
interval of three hours with a few bananas and cocoanuts, exchanged for 
trade. When on shore she gained the intelligence that a schooner had 
been taken at Apii by the natives, and her crew murdered. As we our- 
selves were bound for Apii, the intelligence respecting that part of the 
world might appear startling, if we were assured of our having received 
authentic particulars. The South Sea Island traders in those days had 
not matriculated as doctors of divinity, and were not above circulating 
fiction if the doing so would divert a competitor from profitable fields. 
At the time we left Australia the Franco-Prussian war was raging in all 
its fury, and whatever expectations might have been anticipated by us as 
the outcome of the strife, we were unprepared to hear, as we did, from 
the same authentic (?) source that acquainted us of the massacre at Apii, 
that England was. at war with Russia, and that Prussia had purchased 
the ironclad fleet of America. These tidings were communicated by a 
European engaged on shore in making cocoanut oil. We bore up along 
the coast until we came abreast of Port Resolution, for which locality 
and its vicinity we had two passengers, who were forthwith put into the 
boat and landed at that place without any special occurrence. The sight 
of Port Resolution and the historical events from which it derived its 
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name, inspired the scene with a degree of recognition, that although 
nearly one hundred years had elapsed since the immortal Cook had 
photographed upon the retina of his mind the same landscape which we 
were now beholding, we for the time being, although separated by a 
century, were in the same world of imagery as our illustrious country- 
man, whose path we were now following, for his eyes had rested on the 
same scenes. Whatever may have been the depth of sensitiveness which 
led to such discrimination, the practical experiences of the next few 
hours turn our thoughts into other directions. . 

The ship's boat, after landing the passengers, proceeded along the 
coast to a village some few miles north of Port Resolution, to where the 
other of the two passengers was to disembark ; it was met by.the tribe in 
considerable numbers of men, women, and children. Here evident 
hostility was betokened to the boat, but happily not before it had landed 
the native and shoved off. It seemed a variety of causes was operating 
amongst this tribe. Some were friendly disposed, others the reverse ; 
of a sudden the women and children scampered off, and some of the 
natives on shore, in friendliness, signalled the boat to get away, pointing 
the direction for it to steer out clear of the reef, but the others opened 
fire upon the crew with a few volleys of musket balls. During these 
performances the Petrel was standing off and on the coast, and having 
plenty of sea room and bold water close in shore, Captain Helmsman 
would occasionally wear ship instead of going about; in one of our 
boards going within rifle range of the shore some bullets came whizzing 
around us. It must, however, be recorded to the credit of the man 
landed, that so soon as he saw his countrymen display hostility to the 
boat, he seized his musket, pointing it at the assailants, saying — " What 
for you shoot white man ? white man very good. Suppose you shoot 
'em, me shoot you." This circumstance, aided by the co-operation of 
his friends, doubtless saved the crew from massacre. While the vessel 
was lying-to off this village, a dingy came alongside, manned by two 
lads, one of whom was a half caste, and spoke very good English. He 
informed us that those shore tribes were so madly at war with one 
another that no boat was safe in communicating with them, as they 
would doubtless suppose it to belong to an enemy. In evidence he 
showed us where a musket ball had grazed the side of his head, fired at 
him as he was passing along shore. This lad was in the employ of 
some European in the vicinity of Port Resolution. There are several 
European settlers in various parts of the coast where the natives are 
sufficiently tractable to permit their residence. The half-caste lad to 
whom I have referred, evidently the progeny of some enterprising trader, 
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was one of the most splendid specimens of physical development that a 
physiologist could have felt interested in witnessing. The remembrance 
of him sets in motion a train of thought respecting the decay, death, and 
resurrection of nations, as well as another aspect whether such decay 
cannot be arrested. The history of the Pitcairn Islanders should prove 
a decisive exemplification of what may be acknowledged as a law with a 
relative bearing. In the Pitcairn Islanders may be witnessed a 
remarkable illustration, through the admixture of Anglo-Saxon stamina 
with the Polynesian race, producing a progeny, under an effective 
moral and religious training, founding a colony, which, upon discovery 
and recognition, spread the world-wide fame of what the Englishman 
can accomplish in perpetuating his name by the elevation of the race 
with which he blends, actually elevating the savage into a capacity for 
the highest form of civilization and the truths of religion. 

In our contact with the natives of Tanna we have ample evidence 
of brain, indicating latent capacity which needs direction, as expressed 
in an old Greek hymn, which runs thus — 

Eternal mind, thy seedling spark 

Through this thin vase of clay 

Athwart the waves of chaos dark 

Emits a timorous ray. 

This mind enfolding soul is sown 

Incarnate germ on earth 

In pity, blessed Lord, then own 

What claims in Thee its birth. 

Far forth from Thee its central fire 

To earth's sad bondage cast 

Let not the trembling spark expire, 

Absorb Thine own at last. 

These impressive lines call to mind another passage — " What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him ? or the Son of Man that Thou visitest 
Him ?" And herein we come face to face with an immense subject. 

Man being what is denned as a living soul : a manifested conscious- 
, ness imparted from a Supreme Being : a Supreme Life. That which 
claims regard as Man proper is a complex organisation of Body, Soul, 
and Spirit, the latter being the " seedling spark," the " incarnate germ" 
which has fallen into matter wherein to acquire consciousness as a soul. 
The Pitcairn Islanders, in their marvellous history, exemplify the attain- 
ment of a degree of consciousness through the " knowledge " of 
righteousness brought to their savage progenitors by an English sailor. 
In decaying nations, of which the Spaniards furnish ample evidence, we 
have the sure and certain testimony that so far as Spain has withheld 
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, the " key of knowledge," so far has she descended on to the " down 
grade" of decay. The merciless cruelty of a bull fight being their 
standard of holiness, the only means of arresting her further decay would 
be in the restoration of the key of knowledge to the seedling spark — the 
incarnate germ within them. There is, however, a dual aspect of human 
immortality, wherein the incarnate germ manifests consciousness ; the 
Jaw of the decay of consciousness has an opposite in the awakening of 
consciousness within savagedom. In the practical cannibalism of Poly- 
nesia, and the merciless bull-baiting of European refined cruelty, the 
latency of the incarnate germ is on the same stage of dormancy, equally 
remote from God-consciousness ; in one case through non-development 
from " want" of knowledge, in the other case by " loss" of knowledge. 
Such are a few preliminary reflections awakened through a conversation 
with an intelligent half-caste on the coast of Tanna. 

Having landed the passengers for the south-eastern end of the 
island, we bore up to go round the northern end of it, where the 
remainder had to be landed. Sailing along the eastern shore, it presents 
a remarkably volcanic appearance, especially at the southern end, 
particularly remarkable for a succession of high conical hills, rising as 
high as 3,000 feet. At about three miles from the coast, in the vicinity 
of Port Resolution, an active volcano emits vast volumes of smoke, as 
well as occasionally a high flame and large discharge of lava, which seem 
to be forming a spur from the sea coast to the main range of the island, 
the appearance of the spur already formed seeming to indicate that the 
volcano is receding from the coast, as between it and the shore there 
runs a spur, upon which are two extinct craters now covered with soil 
and luxuriant vegetation. A similar formation is exhibited in all the 
spurs extending from the coast to the main range. Along the south- 
eastern end the country appears too rugged to be subjected to the plough, 
although there can be no question as to its richness from the fact of the 
soil thereon being decomposed volcanic rock ; the luxuriant wild vege- 
tation of dense scrub thereon, as well as the cocoanut groves and yam 
patches planted by the different tribes, manifest the producing capabilities 
of the soil. Towards the north-eastern end the land spreads out in more 
undulating features towards the coast, equally promising of fertility. The 
shores present a marked difference in aspect to those of the southern 
part, which being the weather end of the island, contains some long 
lengths of sea beach. At the northern part limestone cliffs, with vegeta- 
tion creeping in some places over them to the water's edge, present no 
indication whatever of being beaten by the ocean surges ; in fact, for 
several miles their appearance would favor the conjecture that an exten- 
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sive landslip had taken place, and a large extension of the north-eastern 
end has at some time subsided into the ocean. As we reach other coast 
lines of distant islands we perceive in similar geological formations the 
■ same remnants of the continent, with the ocean now rolling between them. 
In sailing along we observe the shores were well inhabited, judging by 
fires made, at very short intervals, as signals for trade. These signals 
are considered amongst the Polynesian islanders as sacred as a flag of 
truce between civilised nations. They are, generally speaking, a safe 
sign, although exceptional instances are not unknown of their being used 
as decoys. We, however, were bound to the other side of the island, 
and as the day was well advanced, had no time to spend in communi- 
cating with them. At 6 p.m. the Mystery schooner, a labor-recruiting 
vessel, from Rockhampton, passed under our lee, but we were both 
passing too rapidly through the water to admit of communication with 
each other, excepting that the sable passengers on board both vessels 
saluted each other with an exchange of cheers. At 7 p.m. we worked 
up into a small bay, where we let go our anchor in 18 fathoms of water, 
at the mouth of a ravine, to obtain a supply of fresh water, for the pur- 
pose of replenishing our water tanks, which thirty days' consumption by. 
1 10 people had considerably reduced. We remained here two days, 1 
and effected our object, as well as disembarked two or three boat loads 
of natives and their luggage. We then weighed anchor and worked 
round to the south-western end of the island, where our remaining 
Tanna passengers had to be landed. This was done with considerable 
difficulty, owing to the heavy surf (the wind had chopped round to a 
stiff south-west breeze), occupying two days to do so. The western side 
ot Tanna has a far more inviting aspect than the conical hills of the 
eastern side ; many extensive slopes spread down to the water's edge, 
and are, as regards both position and soil, magnificent sites for cultivation, 
to which purpose some of them are already applied as plantations by 
some few European settlers and traders, who have gained confidence 
with the tribes to settle amongst them, and are engaged in making 
cocoanut oil, cultivating farms, and other pursuits of Polynesian trade. 

We found no exception in any part of Tanna that we communicated 
with to the prevalence of tribal fighting, there seeming to be a state of 
universal war amongst the various tribes, so much so that no trading 
was practicable. Whenever the boat would approach the shore the tribe 
would appear painted up in war cOstume, with muskets^ clubs, etc., all 
in readiness to encounter the foe ; yet although they surrounded the 
boat they offered us no molestation, a circumstance in some measure 
explained by their recognition of their own countrymen returning in her 
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to them ; what they might have done had she appeared amongst them 
without such passport is open to conjecture. The Tanna men have the 
character of being a very brave race, and such of them as have been 
hired in Queensland have proved very honest, faithful and industrious. 
At their own island they have long been in contact with Europeans, and 
for many years have been recruited by trading vessels for whaling, 
procuring of sandal wood, as well as manning them for other objects in 
Polynesian trade. From Europeans they have obtained muskets and 
ammunition, which we found them so very industriously using in 
exterminating one another, that a European would now have extreme 
difficulty in recruiting any of them, whatever might be his enterprise. 

Having completed the disembarkation of all our passengers on the 
nth March, we shaped our course for Erromanga from Tanna, whence 
sailing past a headland we spoke the Gulnare schooner. On the 12th we 
reached Erromanga, after twenty-four hours of baffling winds and calms. 
Our leisurely approach gave us full opportunity of gazing at this desti- 
nation, visible all the way across from Tanna. Any one who has read 
the history of Polynesian Missions, upon meeting with the word 
Erromanga, cannot do otherwise than experience a dismal feeling. 
*" The blood-stained shores of Erromanga" is the designation familiarly 
applied thereto. It was on this island, sixty years ago, where the 
lamented John Williams was murdered in his endeavour to make it a 
mission station. A fellow-missionary that accompanied him met with 
the same fate in 1863. Mr. Gordon and his wife, in after years, were 
also murdered. It is, however, but justice to say, that in each case the 
outrages were the result of violence previously used by traders in visiting 
Erromanga. We brought an Erromanga native down with us, and had 
met with others in Queensland ; they were certainly very good specimens 
of their race as regards intelligence, industry, and faithfulness. In reply- 
to questions put to the Erromangan on board, so far as we could 
comprehend from his imperfect English, he said — " His countrymen 
killed Mr. Gordon all in mistake, thinking him all the same as bad white 
fellow." The account given of Mr. Gordon's massacre is, that sickness 
breaking out amongst the natives, they, in their infatuation, suspected it 
was by some enchantment he had used that a scourge had fallen upon 
them ; they accordingly gave him notice that unless in a certain time he 
sent the sickness away they would kill him. Having waited the. appointed 
time, and the malady not disappearing, they fulfilled their threat. Thus- 
perished two self-denying Christians, who had forsaken their relatives, 
and every other inducement of civilisation in order to reclaim their 
fellow-creatures from barbarism. It is said some of the sandal wood 
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traders, instigated the idea amongst the natives that Mr. Gordon had 
originated the sickness, so that they might destroy his influence amongst 
the natives, and prevent them from becoming enlightened upon their 
nefarious practices. Unfortunately, too well they succeeded in their plot. 

Making an offing from Tanna, we had stood across towards Erro- 
manga during the night with a moderate breeze, and so at daylight the 
next morning the coast of our destination was plainly visible. As the 
sun rose the wind died away to a light air ; what there was of it was 
favorable, but we were almost becalmed, while the atmosphere became 
heavy and oppressive, the wind being just sufficient to give steerage way, 
under which circumstance, like the crawl of a snail, we approached 
Dillon's Bay, the scene of the memorable massacre of John Williams.' 
The conditions of the atmosphere, as well as the anxieties of reaching 
the anchorage, were not conducive to light-heartedness by the ship's 
company. During the painful calm each and every one on board seemed 
cogitating within their own world. For myself, I seemed to welcome 
the circumstances which afforded me the opportunity of meditating in 
silence upon' the sight of the bay where the apostolic Williams was 
martyred, a scene which I had dwelt upon with multitudinous reflections 
ever since I had read the' closing scenes of his life ; to my mind his 
death seemed one of the nearest resemblances in history to the death of 
Jesus Christ. ; . 

Approaching Erromanga from the southwest, it appears an island 
of considerable promise, being not too mountainous for extensive inter- 
communication, and at the same time sufficiently hilly to modify the 
climate, while it would not be too rugged to impede cultivation. Upon 
a closer view, the supposition is considerably confirmed, the dense 
vegetation betokening the richness of the soil (which is decomposed 
volcanic and limestone rocks) ; and the extensive tracts that maybe 
subjugated by the plough points to it as an island capable of extensive 
development. It has long been worked by the sandal wood traders of 
the Pacific, for which purpose they have recruited islanders from Tanna 
and Sandwich, so that whilst the Sandwich men cut the sandal wood, 
the Tanna men would mount guard and protect them from being assailed 
by the men of Erromanga, who naturally warlike, could not remain passive 
spectators of their island being so invaded ; consequently collisions would 
occur, wherein the Erromanga men are shot down ' like crows. This 
state of affairs has not been confined to the island of Erromanga ; the 
sandal wood traders have pursued the same course at other islands where 
opposition is displayed to their landing. However it would be unjust to 
charge such proceedings^ 'upon everyone who has been engaged in the 
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sandal wood trade of Polynesia ; many respectable men have followed 
this enterprise, and carried it out creditably, but others again have 
pursued it upon no better principles than buccaneering, whereby many 
cargoes that have been brought into Australian ports from Polynesia 
have been the fruits of lawless violence and aggression. 

Far back in the seventies my ideas were probably somewhat primi- 
tive on the change we call " death," and our subsequent resurrection and 
ascent. I believe I had got upon a vein of thought wherein my imagi- 
nation depicted a band of angels in material form, carrying away the 
martyr in triumph to his eternal reward ; maintaining my solitude, by 
withdrawing myself to my. reflections, the locality whereon my eyes were 
resting became invested with a solemnity that is inexpressible. I believe 
it was from my meditations of this memorable day that comprehensions 
of the Atonement were implanted in my mind ; hitherto up to that time 
I had never studied theology ; the early ministers under whom I had 
been privileged to be trained were great upon the theme : " If thou wilt 
enter into life keep the commandments," but in later years I became 
acquainted with the fact that Doctors of Divinity existed with their 
ponderous dogmas of eternal bliss and everlasting torments as positive 
and negative, with a " Scheme of Redemption" purchased by martyrdom 
of a vicarious sacrifice. It occurred to me there was no " ordained 
necessity" for my friend Williams to be martyred, in that his career would 
have been more glorious had the natives of Erromanga given him the 
same welcome as did the natives of Samoa, and encouraged him to go 
to others, although the Erromangans did treat him as the Jews treated 
Jesus Christ, notwithstanding Jesus, in His own words affirming " How 
often would I have gathered thy children together as a hen gathereth her 
chickens." In neither case was there any " ordained necessity" for 
martyrdom ; so that in both instances it was darkness resisting the light, 
which nevertheless would be received in a succeeding generation. It 
will be seen in the sequel that Erromanga is now a successful and 
flourishing mission station. 

Reflection directs my attention to a remarkable utterance — " Who 
is this that cometh from Edom with dyed garments from Bozrah, 
glorious in apparel, travelling in the greatness of His strength, mighty 
to save." — Isa. 63. " Man, as to his lower nature, is a companion of the 
brute, merely a lower animal, awaiting the coming of the mind to make 
it man. Preliminary thereto he is brooded over, yet not in contact with 
the spirit which is to prove the Divine lamp, the rays whereof ' search all 
the inward parts of the belly.' (Prov. xx. 27.) The breath needed a 
form, the Fathers gave it. The breath needed a gross body, the earth. 
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moulded it. The breath needed a spirit of life." (Quoted from the 
" Seven Principles of Man," by Annie Besant). " The one fact that the 
beginner needs to grasp is, that at a certain stage of evolution there 
entered into, incarnated in men, certain self-conscious intelligent entities, 
with a long past of intellectual evolution behind them, who found in 
physical man the instrument ready and fitted for their further evolution." 
(Quoted from " Reincarnation," by Annie Besant). These were the Sons 
of wisdom, the Lords of the flames seeking in physical man the vehicles 
to prove the link between the animal and the Divine. It is the know- 
ledge which communicates this wisdom, which is mighty to save. 

Looking before me, at the blood-stained shores of Erromanga, I ■ 
perceive the latent meaning of Isaiah's expression, " dyed garments from 
Bozrah," as conveying the symbol expressing the treatment which the 
Son of Wisdom, in all ages, the Sons of Mind, the Masters of Humanity, 
even the Son of Man, must prepare for in order to reach the brute. The 
natives of Erromanga were more remote in animalism than the Samoans, 
more difficult of access to the Masters of Humanity. Jesus Christ is ^ 
the Master of Humanity. Williams is a master. The law is the same 
in both instances, Williams is following his Master. To a Son of Mind 
death has no terrors, all the savagedom of the planet could not destroy 
one mind. The mind of a Master released from physical environments, 
ascends to the casual world, only to return, as a Master, with greater 
power " Mighty to Save." " I have trodden the winepress alone, for I 
will trample them in my fury," or as the context implies, " I will 
accomplish in my energy." " The spirit returns to the God who gave it" 
(Eccl.) " to the God of the spirits of all flesh" (Num.) to renew its 
strength. " No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself and 
I have the power to take it again." This is He who is perpetually 
coming from Bozrah, mighty to save ; mental activity in freedom of 
thought with the key of knowledge reveals a far more exalted Architect 
of the Universe than has ever been invented by the Doctors of Divinity 
from their mundane rationality. Accordingly the shores of Erromanga 
proclaim to me an elementary teaching of theology. 

At Erromanga, the cruise of the Petrel was well nigh coming to an 
unhappy termination. Dillon's Bay being favourably reputed as a safe 
anchorage in southerly weather, and as it threatened very ominously 
from that quarter, Captain Helmsman contemplated bringing up at the 
anchorage, with a view to land on the island, to procure some recruits for 
Queensland, as well as land our passenger. During the afternoon we 
were endeavouring to reach the anchorage, but the wind was so light and 
baffling that we could not succeed. At last we reached a sheltered part 
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of the bay, but not the usual anchorage, which is shallow. We let go 
our anchor in forty fathoms of water, but it had scarcely checked the 
vessel's way before the cable parted. Almost at the same instant the 
wind came in very suddenly from N.N.W., from which quarter the bay 
has hot the least shelter. We were within half-a-mile of the rocks, and 
fast drifting on them ; providentially our mainsail was still set, as well 
as the lower topsail. The parting of our cable was the response to the 
first gust of what proved a furious northerly gale. While staggering with 
astonishment at the suddenness of our seeming disaster, an active and 
intelligent seaman, Alex. Bruce, happening to be standing by the jib 
halyards, volunteers to the captain, " Shall we run up the jib, sir ?" The 
thought was the salvation of the ship, and all on board, from a terrible 
doom. The jib is run up, and the ship gathers way, the helm is put 
a-starboard, the topsail braced forward, and round the ship comes like a 
top ; heading off the shore, more sail was quickly made, and we stood 
Qut to sea, but not before we had got within a few lengths of the cliffs. 

As night set in the wind increased to such a hard gale from the 
N.N.W., in which a frightful sea got up, that had we been at anchor, we 
could scarcely have ridden it out even with two anchors down in such 
deep water; the wind, moderated during the night, and next morning we 
stood into the mouth of the bay, where we could see a fearful surf lashing 
the rocks close under where our anchor parted. During the night the 
Petrel, behaved splendidly. Coming across from Australia, ere we 
rounded New Caledonia we had encountered a few easterly sniffs wherein 
we had been compelled to shorten sail, but the capacity of our ship as a. 
sea boat was demonstrated during this eventful night. The vessel under 
close-reefed canvas was put on the port tack till midnight, when we went 
about on the other tack. . ' f 

Whilst plunging over the billows, I settled myself down upon one 
of the lockers, and going off to sleep, experienced one of the most 
encouraging dreams of my life, wherein I find, myself in company with 
some old nautical associates of my earliest years ; amongt them Captain 
Goodman, a sea captain who upwards of twenty years before had been 
lost in a typhoon; wherein his ship foundering he was never again heard 
of. Being one of the most valued friends of my boyish days, he had a 
cherished home in my memory, not only through the numerous books 
which he had brought me, and all the curiosities of foreign lands, but 
there was a charm even in his voice, the echoes whereof are ever present 
with me ; the uniform kindness and amiability of his disposition had 
remained a constant theme in my mind for years after I. had given him 
up. as lost. The last time I saw him before he embarked on his fatal 
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voyage he was dressed in a suit of blue, and being in the prime of life 
my last impression of him was a very happy one. While the Petrel was 
plunging and pitching and rolling, I see Captain Goodman as in my last 
farewell, and am listening to his cheering voice in the storm. This cir- 
cumstance may be very easy of explanation. When the force of the 
gale was upon us, and the ship had been got under snug canvas, as I 
composed myself on the locker I commenced to review some of the 
nautical adventures of my old friend, and amongst them an incident of 
his craft being battened down for three days in a gale in the China Sea, 
and as Captain Goodman had oftimes cruised through Polynesia,^ the 
thought passed through my mind, " what he would do if now in com- : 
mand of the Petrel ?" . for if he were on board my faith would rise to the 
confidence that we must outride the gale. : - - ■•' ' 
[■ These thoughts, as they become very intense, would communicate 
with my friend on the Astral plane, where former residents of this earth, 
disembodied from physical conditions, remain in their Astral garments 
for periods according to the circumstances which hold them there. If 
that they are suddenly cut off in the prime of life, while their desires are 
very ardently concentrated on mundane affairs, they may continue on the 
Astral plane until they will have attained unto the preordained destiny of - 
their incarnation through three score and ten years; but if, like Samuel 
the prophet, their earth work is accomplished, and they are rapidly 
divesting themselves of their Astral garments, the approach of Saul,' 
interrupting their entrance into their eternal home, is an invasion which 
incurs the rebuke, " Why hast thou disquieted me." In like manner 
intense grief at the loss of a departed f riend, or on the other hand, ardent 
love and affection, will keep that friend detained in Astral conditions. 
Many individuals, who in their prime or their youth, have their physical 
life suddenly snatched away, as in a ship foundering, continue all their 
desires and attachments to their earthly associates, who they constantly 
overshadow with counsel and help for periods ranging up to thirty years, 
until the grief of their friends subsides or their affections flow in other 
directions ; this explains the ardent memories of departed friends which 
occupy our minds. <n f 

: Captain Goodman was deeply mourned and affectionately remem- 
bered by a very large circle of relatives and friends — by none of them 
more than by myself. The ardour with which I had watched for his 
return, and. hoped to see him again,, was really tremendous : all my soul 
seemed poured out to see him once more : which fully explains his visit. 
The. intensity of my thought had brought him to me, and it may in some 
way explain the fact that during the darkness the wind went down — evil: 
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elementals cause storms and hurricanes, good elementals allay them, 
saying, " Peace be still." 

Although the gale moderated before sunrise, the aspects of the 
weather were not sufficiently promising for the ship to go in again to the 
anchorage, the boat was depatched to land the passenger, which was ) 
effected near the mission station, but with considerable difficulty, through 
the surf. While the ship was standing off and on, the scenery from 
various points of observation seemed even more impressive than on the 
preceding day, when a murky calm cast a gloom, which is now changed 
to one of wild grandeur in the surf lashing the cliffs, and the towering 
hills above them, the scud flying over them, with their rich valleys of 
massive verdure, the whole comprising the isolated haunts of savagedom. 
Looking over in the direction of Dillon's Bay, my heart-sympathies 
extended to Mr; Gordon, who had taken up the work of his massacred 
brother, Only to incur the same fate, for a few months afterwards, when 
administering medicine to a sick family, he was ruthlessly murdered 
Under the accusation that he had induced the disease. Verily the sight 
of Erromanga is only an aspect of the world of man in miniature — the 
social and moral world ; how impervious it remains to the approach of 
the Sons of mind : its would-be instructors and benefactors proclaiming 
the possibility of improvement. And so the world goes on — the world of 
greed, of selfishness and scramble, protesting against all advocates of 
Harmony and Divine guidance, saying to them, " Let us alone, what have 
we do with Thee ? Art Thou come to destroy us ?" 
i The wind having shifted to the S.W., and the landing of our passen- 
gers at Erromanga being accomplished, we squared away for Sandwich, 
and arrived at the mouth of Havana Harbour on the 15th, after a passage 
from Erromanga of two days and two nights, during a great portion of 
which we were becalmed. One night in this passage we experienced 
such a strong westerly current that, even although the vessel had a breeze, 
it made a difference of four points in our course from the time we left 
Erromanga until we sighted Sandwich, wherebv we found ourselves thirty 
miles to leeward of where we laid our course for. 

Having only one passenger for Sandwich, he was put in the boat at 
the mouth of Havana Harbour, and conveyed to his village in due 
course ; this was a lad named Pluto, who had been well paid in Queens- 
land, for he brought more luggage than any other returned Polynesian 
by the vessel. The boat returned after an absence of a few hours, when 
we proceeded on our voyage. 

Sandwich is an island some fifteen or twenty miles broad, and thirty 
miles long; it is not mountainous, and can scarcely be called hilly. On 
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the western coast, which we passed, it has some high land, sloping 
gradually to the coast. We saw some very [fine country adaptable for 
the plough ; its soil is well reputed for richness. There are a number 
of pyramidical islands to the north of it, but all of them too rugged in 
their features for agriculture ; nevertheless their soil is of the richest 
character, as testified by the yams and fruits produced thereon. There 
are many of these islands throughout the New Hebrides, and a very good 
evidence of their prolific character is testified in the circumstance of 
their containing large populations proportionate to their size, cultivating 
patches, from which they procure supplies for their wants in abundance. 
Were these same spots developed by a persevering race, who would 
terrace the steep hill sides, the commercial developments possible would 
exceed the powers of calculation. The Polynesian Islands throughout 
possess latent possibilities that are incalculable : especially for the growth 
of sugar cane. 

Shaping our course from Sandwich, the next island to call at was 
Mau, one of the archipelago of islands to the north of Sandwich, where 
we arrived on the morning of the 16th March, when we landed six return 
natives who we had brought back with us. This island has risen into 
notoriety from the circumstance of two vessels having been seized there 
within a few months of each other, some four years ago, when all the 
white men of their crews were massacred ; one was the brig Curlew, of 
Sydney, the second a Fiji trading schooner. Both vessels were plundered 
of their trade, and then run ashore and burnt. The case of the Fiji 
schooner was as revolting as it was distressing, from the inhuman treat- 
ment which the captain's wife received. It was not until she had been 
kept by the savages for ten days, and most atrociously abused throughout 
that time, that she was tomahawked, after enduring through that period 
the most inconceivable of horrors. The wrecks of both vessels are on 
the beach; the sight of them, coupled with their history, is extremely 
gloomy. Although these shocking atrocities are occasionally taking 
place in the South Seas, they are not altogether to be attributed to the 
natural propensities of the natives. Mau had for many years been traded 
with by Europeans, and it was not until a succession of outrages had 
been perpetrated upon the Mau islanders that they retaliated with all the 
barbarity that their savage nature could dictate. It has been a very 
common occurrence for the crews of some vessels, when they land upon 
an island, to commit violence upon the wives of the islanders. In many 
cases they succeed, and in their outrages it is not unusual for them to 
kill several of the women's defenders. If their violence prevails, some 
inoffensive traders that may afterwards visit the place may reap the 
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harvest of retaliation, which may induce reprisals of startling vengeance. 
South Sea Island legends relate the visit of a British man-o'-war to Mau 
to administer correction .for some of these unavenged atrocities. The 
natives on the landing of the blue-jackets vanished within an intense 
jungle, whence they yelled defiance. John Bull, not to be beaten, recalled 
the boats, .distributed a few shells in the scrub, and sailed away, to the 
amusement of the men of Mau, who collected the unexploded shells 
oh the open beach, and with their songs of trjumph, initiated a war 
dance, so that gathering round they tossed the shells about in wild 
derision. In so doing they so applied the laws of friction and 
concussion as to operate upon the fuse, that as a result an extensive 
subdivision of their physical membership ensued ; men's heads, arms, 
and legs were scattered over the beach. The survivors, nolen 
volens, placed in possession of such a key of knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon, obtained an implantation of prudence which reacted for their own 
preservation as well as that of the subsequent traders who visited them. 

' What a mighty destiny is that of the Anglo-Saxon. " These white 
men make chips talk," said a savage when he was the bearer of a 
message written upon a chip which Williams sent to his wife, from whom 
the savage received the implement written for on the chip. Verily in 
thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed in the security of free 
trade of international industries. Since the above-mentioned outrages 
took place other traders have visited the island, landed amongst them, 
and traded without molestation. The returned islanders we brought 
back were a quiet, industrious, and well-conducted lot, but unfortunately 
would not present a very flattering testimonial of Queensland treatment 
towards them. The condition in which they landed was a disgrace to 
the colony.- The poor fellows had nothing but some ragged blankets,: 
some second-hand clothes ; two of them had a musket, and the remainder 
tomahawks. These men completed their term of service in Queensland. 
So soon as they were landed their fellow-countrymen — who. had come ; 
on the beach to meet them—fired some shots after the boat, which had 
fortunately got out of range ; and, although they aimed wide of the boat, 
their firing was evidently a token' of displeasure at Queensland, as they 
viewed the effects which their countrymen brought back with manifest 
disapprobation. 

A few hours sail and we reach our next place of call— the island of) 
Mai, or Three Hills, so called from its being three conical hills united; 
by two saddles. It is distant from Sandwich about twenty miles. We 
anchored under the western side of it, in a bay well sheltered from the 
S.W. round easterly to N.E., with a depth of water of thirteen fathoms. 
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Twenty-three natives returned by us to this island, and were received by 
relatives and friends with much demonstration, rapturous embraces, 
howlings of joy, excessive weeping, and other such exhibitions of welcome 
according to their customs. The islanders proved remarkably friendly 
and peaceable towards us, although their countrymen who returned by 
the Petrel could not have given a very favorable impression of the 
Queenslanders' liberality, inasmuch that amongst the twenty-three of 
them only six had trunks, the remaining seventeen having little else 
besides their blankets and a few second-hand garments, the most con- 
spicuous amongst them were a number of regimental coats originally 
worn by the soldiers of the 50th Regiment. These had long done 
service to their first owners, and must have been sold by them for little 
more than the price of old rags ; their outside value could not be 
considered to be worth more than half-a-crown each, yet they were sold 
to the Polynesians for 10s. each, at least so the men declared on board. 
It must, however, be stated that they were the only ones of our passengers 
returning with deficient remuneration ; they themselves may have received 
their wages and squandered them, but they would be a remarkable 
exception to the other islanders, who came back in some cases owning 
two trunks well stocked with clothing, &c, the proceeds of their term of 
service in Queensland. 

We lay at the Three Hills Island for four days, during which time 
we obtained a large supply of yams, bananas, and cocoanuts, as well as 
replenishment of our wood. The chief of the tribe, from whom the 
greater part of these supplies were purchased, had but recently returned 
from Brisbane, where he had been three years ; on his return here he 
found he had by succession inherited a chieftainship ; we found him 
exercising his sway with remarkable dignity : he would receive nothing 
in the form of tobacco, fish-hooks, &c, as gifts, but merely as inter- 
changes of compliments, for, upon his being presented with any such 
articles, he would despatch one of his subjects to bring some fruit, which 
he presented in exchange. This, however, was an exceptional 
in other instances we have generally found the chiefs prominent examples 
of rapacity. The islanders of the Three Hills have a reputation for 
honesty and friendliness. The only instance tending to an exception in 
this we found in the case of a chief, one of whose subjects had died at 
Port Denison, and he became somewhat contentious because his wages 
were not forthcoming. The only objectionable traits of character that 
are observable are to be seen in those who have returned from the 
colonies; they teach their untravelled countrymen extortionate greediness, 
as well as the Australian bullock-drivers' vocabulary of swearing. 
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One of these returned islanders was a great nuisance while the boat 
was engaged in trade, through the display of his proficiency in loqua- 
ciously using most profane epithets and menacing gesticulations, at what 
he termed his countrymen's liberality in dealing. 

During the first day of our being here a schooner brought up in 
another part of the bay ; she proved to be a vessel belonging to New 
Caledonia. Her chief mate happening to meet our shore boat, informed 
us he had been attacked by the natives of Apie whilst trading with them; 
they had shot him in the leg with an arrow, and in return he had shot 
four of them. These reports cannot be relied upon generally, but in the 
present instance the wounded leg of the mate gives an air of veracity to 
the statement, although he may have aggravated the attack upon himself 
by attempting to kidnap. We have already found that the New Caledonia 
and Fiji trading vessels are doing a great deal of injury in these .seas, 
being under no regulations to control their proceedings ; in manv cases 
irregularities are committed which are not unlikely to be retaliated upon 
Queensland vessels. Wherever we have hitherto been, no native canoe 
will approach the vessel within several cables' lengths; they have so 
often been intercepted by the boats of cruisers, and their occupants kid- 
napped, that they have become extremely cautious. It is further to ' be 
regretted that the traffic in ardent spirits has been introduced by some of 
the cruisers visiting these parts, who sometimes succeed in kidnapping 
those to whom they administer the stimulant. We found the natives at 
Mai have the taste for it, as they sought (but in vain) the Captain to bring 
them some grog on shore. This is a serious matter, for if extensively 
adopted it is easy to foresee it will tend to the extermination of the 
islanders of the Pacific, who have been remarkable hitherto for not 
becoming addicted to the vice of dram-drinking. It must be understood 
that the conditions developed by Fiji and New Caledonian traders relate 
t'O 1870, prior to the annexation of Fiji and the Anglo-French treaty in 
regard to the New Hebrides. 

The Captain endeavoured to recruit some laborers from this place, 
but they would listen to no proposals of emigration. Mai is an island 
some four miles long; the three hills which rise within it are conical in 
shape, and about 1,500 feet high. The soil on the island is remarkably 
fertile — a rich, brown mould, impregnated with decomposed limestone. 
Some splendid sugar plantations might be formed at the base of the' 
hills. The whole island is covered with a dense scrub, a reliable indi- 
cation of rich mould. On March 20 we weighed anchor and set sail 
from Mai for some of the adjoining islands. An Australian, in visiting 
the New Hebrides, is amazed at the wonderful richness of the soils 
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thereon. The surprising growth of the sugar cane reduces to insignifi- 
cance the richest of our Australian plantations. 

We stretched over first for Tonga, a small island some four miles 
long, containing very broken country, but nevertheless exceedingly rich 
soil ; our object in calling there being to procure any recruits that might 
be willing to come to Queensland. Our mission proved fruitless; the 
natives were very willing to sell us their yams and other produce, but not 
to come with us. 

Leaving Tonga we shaped our course for the island of Tasikah, to 
the westward, separated from Tonga by a strait of some four miles, in 
which are some very ugly-looking rocks and reefs to pass through in bad 
weather.. Tasikah is an island about twenty-five miles long, with an 
average breadth of eight or ten miles. The eastern end is called Tasso- 
wah, the western end Apie. All our passengers returning to this island 
lived on the north-eastern side. The wind having been blowing from 
the south-east, raised a frightful surf on the beaches upon which they 
were to be landed, and as there were sixteen boys for Tassowah and 
nine boys for Apie, with a large quantity of luggage belonging to each of 
them, the disembarkation of them was a difficulty not easy to be sur- 
mounted, especially as the wind had shifted to south-west, adding a lee 
shore to the other drawbacks. One boat load was disembarked, and at 
a more sheltered part on the western end we succeeded in landing two 
natives and their luggage ; but when the boat proceeded to the homes 
of some others, further down shore, it was not so successful. On 
approaching the beach it was met by some natives in canoes that came 
through the surf to aid their returned countrymen coming on shore with 
their effects, and were partially successful, yet only succeeded in getting 
two ashore. Of the remaining three out of the five who went into the 
boat to land, they nearly came to grief in getting through the surf. The 
other. one returned to the ship. The remaining Tassowah men onboard 
seeing the risk they ran of losing all their luggage in landing through 
the surf, expressed their readiness to be put on shore at a small island 
about four miles south of the middle of Tasikah, from which place, when 
weather permitted, they would get across to the localities of their own 
tribes. The vessel went over to the island in question, and on its lee 
side landed the remainder of them and their belongings. It was then 
suggested to the Apie men to adopt the same course as the Tassowah 
men, as it was not improbable they could not be landed when the vessel 
got to Apie. This is one of the greatest drawbacks to a vessel bringing 
returned islanders. She may have twenty for one island, but instead of 
being able to land them all at one place, may have to land them in 
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batches amongst several tribes, and it often happens that where the surf 
is worst, there the most of them want to land. 

Having, during the night, stood off the land, and worked down 
abreast of the Apie end of Tasikah, the vessel, at daylight, stood in to 
where it was intended to disembark the Apie men, when the boat was 
accordingly despatched with three, the first instalment of them. On 
reaching the shore they were eventually landed, but the surf was so 
heavy that the boat got swamped and thrown up by the surf high and 
dry upon the beach. The natives belonging to the shore gathered round, 
and in a very friendly manner launched her again. The circumstance 
was certainly not corroborative of the reports we heard at Tanna and 
and Mai of the Apie natives committing violence, nevertheless it could 
not be considered a denial, as there are many tribes on the north-eastern 
side of the island reported to be still very savage. As the boat narrowly 
escaped being smashed, and the remaining Apie men were on more 
exposed parts of the coast, it would have been an unjustifiable risk to 
attempt to land them ; besides which, as the weather was so threatening, 
and it would have been too much hazard for the safety of the ship to 
lay-to off the coast — a very dangerous one — with long reefs extending 
out from points of the land. We saw the wreck of one vessel, which 
we learned had gone ashore some few months previously, and her crew 
and Polynesian passengers rescued after an interval of two months. She 
was a fine, smart-looking craft, from what we could see of her model 
that had not gone to pieces. As there was no safe or convenient 
anchorage at Tasikah to lay at until the weather changed, Captain 
Helmsman adopted the alternative of proceeding on his voyage, intend- 
ing to land the remainder of the Apie men after visiting the Northern 
islands on our route, which it was judged would involve an interval of 
some three or four weeks. This was naturally rather disappointing to the 
Apie lads ; they, however, offered no objection, seeing the difficulties in 
their landing, and that the Captain had used every effort to put them on 
shore, as well as made them the offer they had rejected, of landing them 
on the island with the Tassowah men. 

To the north-west of Tasikah are several high islands, in one of 
which, Ambry m, an active volcano emits a very large body of flame, 
visible at a distance of fifty miles, a natural lighthouse of no small value 
to cruisers sailing in its vicinity. Tasikah is not a very hilly island — it 
cannot be called mountainous. 

Leaving Apie on the 21st, we sighted Espiritu Santo at 7 a.m. on 
the 22nd March, having passed to the westward of Malicolo, a large 
island fifty miles long. At 2 p.m. we were close in to Espiritu Santo, 
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and proceeded with the disembarkation of our eight passengers for that 
island, which was effected by 5 p.m., when the boat was hoisted in. The 
returned islanders wqnt on shore well pleased with the vessel, and landed 
amongst their countrymen with well-filled trunks, as well as muskets 
and other sundries, that will tend to put Queensland in high repute 
amongst their tribes. We landed them under a sheltered point at the 
S.W. end of the island, in the vicinity of Cape Lisburne. We had the 
wind W.S.W., from which quarter it had been blowing hard, and we 
observed a heavy surf under our lee ; still the wind kept so steady in the 
early part of the afternoon that there appeared no hazard in laying on 
and off for the boat ; but, contrary to our expectations, it fell lighter, 
almost to a calm, and we saw ourselves, while attempting to fetch clear 
of the land, drifting down upon the breakers near Cape Lisburne. A 
heavy ground swell from the S.W. contributed to our discomfort, which 
continued increasing until we were within a few cables' lengths from the 
breakers. This is the island Santo, so called ; the veritable abode of 
that same cannibal denizen (he had been landed just a few hours previous 
to our present adventure) who upon the ship getting outside Port Mackay 
had seemingly tested my condition for the baking ovens, with an antici- 
pated relish. To anyone of a superstitious turn of mind the remembrance 
of the incident, coupled with the present environments, would not be 
very encouraging, seeing that beyond the surf would doubtless be found 
available all the cannibal appointments for a good feast. Aware of the 
possibilities of being dished up in this fashion within a few hours, the 
idea of cremation would certainly seem preferable to our present condi- 
tion of drifting on to the breakers with an unpleasant doubt whether they 
would drown our present incarnation, or whether we should escape 
drowning for a worse fate. 

" This is a bad job, Mr. Grummet, it is a case with us now," says 
Captain Helmsman, who has gone to the wheel with his master hand to 
avail of any catspaw of wind that will keep steerage way on the ship. 
" Not yet," said I, scarcely knowing why I was justified in saying so, 
but there are extremities wherein man finds himself, as to his own seed- 
ling spark of the eternal mind, the inner man, compounded with the one 
universal life, knows, wills, dares, and keeps silent. Verily in God .we 
live and move and have our being, and so the Master of Humanity says 
to the elements " Peace be still," and why should not Captain Helmsman, 
myself, and all on board, invoke the same forces to move the elements 
to educe peace in a favourable breeze ? With all the coolness and 
intrepidity of a British sailor, Captain Helmsman gives the command to 
clear the anchor and get a long range of cable, at the same time we let 
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down the ship's centre board, the breakers under our lee showing through 
the darkness which had now set in, and displaying their proximity. But 
as man's lextremity is God's opportunity, just as we were coming within 
sound of the breakers , our ears catch the atmospheric vibration wafting 
from the land; which freshened into a breeze, and in half -art-hour we 
were clear of danger, with abundant cause of gratitude to Him who 
holds the winds .and the waves in the hollow of His hand. Verily, man 
is in the hand of a Master — the Master of Humanity. "They that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters. These see 
the works of the (Master) Lord and His wonders in the deep." 
, I had not had the experience of witnessing any cannibal perform- 
ances, but had gathered some idea of the ceremony by an unwelcome 
proximity to the convivial exuberance of a reunion of friends which 
occurred one night while we were anchored at the Three Hills, at which 
place some residents becoming aware of the presence among our 
passengers of a few tribal friends belonging to an adjacent island, insti- 
tuted a feast in their honor by bringing on board a roasted pig. With 
an abundance of concomitant bread fruit manufactured into a luscious (?) 
sauce, and a corresponding supply of yams, which when distributed 
bestowed about 281bs. avoirdupois to each brother, who was supposed to 
incorporate the quantum within his physical receptacle : in the accom- 
plishment of this feat the savages exercise primitive medical law in the 
use of emetics, for, so soon as the attractive feast is spread before them, 
they commence to gorge until they become as tight as drums, then by 
the insertion of their two fingers down their gullet they realise an 
upheaval, whereby their stomach capacity becomes " Empty swept and 
garnished," and prepared for re-occupation by seven other devils of 
gluttony, by no means conducive to their mental developments. From 
:being, the subjective object in a cannibal feast, conducted on such lines, 
the breeze of wind had proved a merciful deliverance. 

Having obtained a good offing during the night from Espiritu Santo, 
.and finding the wind well from the westward, we shaped our course 
through Bougainville Straits for the next island of our destination, Vanua 
Lava, one of the Banks' Group. With a steady breeze we ran through 
the strait between Espiritu Santo and Malicolo, both of which have every 
appearance of possessing many natural advantages. Espiritu Santo is 
.very mountainous in some places, but in other parts it falls in undulating 
slopes to the sea. Northern Malicolo has a very flat and low-lying 
appearance ; towards its southern end it is more hilly. Having run out 
of Bougainville Straits we sighted Aoba, a high island lying about twenty 
miles to the north-east of the strait Each of these islands is but partially 
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accessible to European traders ; in Malicolo the natives are extremely 
savage, and most notoriously addicted to cannibalism ; the saying of 
them is — " that they eat you without taking the trouble to kill you," — 
an exaggerated reputation they have earned for themselves through their 
ferocity. 

We arrived at Vanua Lava, and anchored in Port Patterson, on the 
25th March, after being becalmed on the passage the greater part of two 
very hot days. Vanua Lava is an exceedingly hilly island of marked 
volcanic features. At the present time are to be seen in parts of it active 
volcanoes, as well as warm springs. We found its vegetation, soil, and 
other physical features identical in character with the islands of the New 
Hebrides. Port Patterson is a fine sheltered harbour, several islands 
being at the mouth of it, so that it is completely land-locked at the 
northern end of the bay, which is the best part of it to anchor in, as 
a roll generally sets in to the southern end. The natives of the island 
are a very peaceable race, exhibiting not the least indication of hostility, 
carrying no weapons, proceeding hither and thither with scarcely a 
vestige of clothing upon them. Bishop Patterson, of New Zealand, pays 
periodical visits to this place, and is held in high estimation by the 
natives. . We learn that he has established a mission station at a small 
island called Amota, near the mouth of Port Patterson, where a native 
teacher resides. 

Shortly after our visit to these parts, Bishop Patterson was massacred 
at the Solomon Islands. Like Williams, attempting the regeneration of 
Erromanga, he had been encouraged by the amiability of local islanders, 
but realised to his cost that those afar off required, as with the islanders 
of Mau, an appropriate key of knowledge to open their understanding. 

We lay in Port Patterson for three days, experiencing it to be a very 
welcome haven, for we had scarcely got in before boisterous weather 
came in from the eastward, accompanied with rain — very undesirable 
weather for cruising in this locality, where islands, islets, rocks, and 
hidden reefs stud the ocean at intervals of from five to thirty miles. 
During our stay the natives abandoned all their suspicions, visiting the 
vessel in their canoes, and even swimming off to us. We brought down 
seven islanders of Vanua Lava, each of whom had a well-filled trunk, 
and would doubtless give the ship a good character, if there was any 
sincerity in their promises so to do before arrival here. In this place we 
observed a striking peculiarity not observed at other places at which we 
called, in their remarkable undemonstrative demeanour amongst them- 
selves where they have been separated some time. We had scarcely 
let go our anchor when a canoe came alongside with a native— a relative 
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or intimate friend of one of our passengers who had not seen each other 
for three years. They merely seated themselves opposite one another 
without exhibiting any symptoms of recognition. A more noticeable 
instance occurred when one of our returned passengers met his mother 
after a similar absence of three years. They both sat down near each 
other, without exchanging a word. A dog the man had brought down, 
flew at the poor old woman, but her son scarcely aroused himself to call 
it back. These instances are the more remarkable from, the circum- 
stance that on board the vessel, and with their employers, these men 
were great favorites for the warmth of feeling, as well as the faithfulness, 
they displayed. 

We sailed from Port Patterson on March 28, and after cruising 
under the western side of Valua, and sending word ashore we would 
return in a week to recruit amongst them, we squared away for Urupara- 
para, for which place we had five returned islanders. We arrived off 
the mouth of its harbor on the morning of the 29th, when we despatched 
the boat with our passengers, and sent word we would call in again in a 
few days so as to give any natives thereat an opportunity to emigrate if 
they were desirous of doing so. We lay-to off the harbor until the boat 
returned, when we shaped our course for the Torres Islands, at which 
place the Captain contemplated endeavoring to recruit a number of 
natives, as they were favorably spoken of, and towards his object took a 
native of Vanua Lava as interpreter. We reached Ababah, the northern- 
most of the Torres Group, during the night of the 29th March, and kept 
under easy sail till the following morning. At daylight on the morning 
of the 30th we saw numbers of natives running along shore, waving white 
objects to us which we thought denoted a desire to trade with us, this 
being a signal peculiar to these islands. The boat was accordingly 
despatched in due course from the vessel, but on her approaching, the 
natives retired, and although at several places along the shore attempts 
were made to communicate with them, it was only with one tribe that 
anything approaching a parley was held, the extent of which was that 
some of the natives' were induced to come forward and accept presents 
of fish-hooks, &c. ; in everv other attempt the islanders would hide 
themselves till the boat had left the shore. This was in a great measure 
to be explained by their evident timidity, and the imperfect knowledge, 
if not complete ignorance, that our interpreters had of their language. 
The island seems to be very little communicated with by traders ; the 
residents appear perfectly inoffensive, having no weapons of any sort, 
excepting some pointed sticks which they seem to use for fishing. It is 
possible some of the Fiji cruisers may have been kidnapping amongst 
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them, and the}' were determined not to be taken off their guard by 
us. They understood nothing of the Vanua Lava language, so that 
we could not explain our object in visiting them. The Torres Islands 
are a chain of five islets, extending a distance of twenty miles ; they 
consist of low-lying land, but in some places hilly, although they do not 
present the marked evidence, like the New Hebrides, of active volcanic 
agency in their formation. The vegetation along the north-western shore 
presented a stunted appearance compared with the luxuriant growth upon 
the southern islands of the New Hebrides. We were unable to find an 
anchorage, the water being twenty-five fathoms within two cables' length 
of the shore. The weather being exceedingly threatening we did not 
expend more time in visiting other parts of the group, there being so 
little prospect of success in procuring recruits, but shaped our course for 
returning to Uruparapara, our visit to the Torres Group having proved 
an utter failure. 

We arrived at Uruparapara on the 2nd April, after two very tedious 
days' passage, in which we were exposed to heavy rains, calms, and an 
unpleasant ground swell, so that we were very glad to reach the anchor- 
age in the harbor of Uruparapara about noon, a matter of considerable 
congratulation to us, for our anchor was scarcely down, and sails stowed, 
before a southerly gale, which had been threatening for three days, burst 
over, and from which we were very snugly sheltered. It may be worthy of 
remark, that while we experienced through these few days, calms, and 
saw around us very threatening weather, which passed over in squalls, 
the Fijis and New Zealand were visited by a very destructive cyclone. 
This we ascertained upon our return to Australia, but the comparison 
of dates in our own journal confirm the fact that at the distance of 500 
miles, we were on the outside of great atmospheric disturbances. Scarcely 
had I ever seen the weather prospects more threatening or unpromising. 
A pall of leaden gloom seemed to hang around, while in the distance 
could be observed some immense water-spouts ; these phenomena, to a 
student of the law of storms and physical geography, carry with them an 
attractive interest. The weather looked more threading to us than at 
any other period of the voyage, so much so that on the 2nd of April, 
outside Uruparapara it seemed as if a heavy blow would soon be upon 
us, that our small sails were all taken in, and we fully awaited the burst 
of a tempest. The harbor of Uruparapara is a very snug one, although 
with so narrow an entrance that a vessel has some difficulty in getting in 
or out without a leading wind. This island is a ring of high volcanic 
hills, with very steep declivities on each side. There is an aperture to 
the north-east, which is the mouth of the harbor, a long basin in which 
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there are no soundings until reaching the head of the bight. We lay in 
this harbor for three days replenishing wood and water for our home- 
ward passage, and during that time experienced the greatest heat we 
met through the voyage, the hills being so high, and enclosing a basin 
as they did, made us feel as if we were in a description of stew pan. 
The vegetation is very dense, which increases the power of the sun's 
rays. We found the inhabitants very friendly and peaceable, having 
almost a child-like simplicity, coming off to us in swarms. They find 
some very fine slopes on their mountain sides which produce them an 
abundance of yams and fruits ; and, being able to catch plenty of fish, 
their wants are liberally supplied by nature, with assistance of but little 
art, for the soil is so rich that seed planted therein yields in abundance. 
Although the passengers we brought down for this island brought plenty 
of luggage and other valuables, as the fruit of their three years' labor, 
yet none of their countrymen would be persuaded to emigrate with us to 
Queensland, notwithstanding that some twenty of them, when they first 
visited the vessel, expressed their intention to accompany us. We 
learned that some Fiji vessels had been amongst them, and several of 
their countrymen had embarked with implicit confidence, wherein the 
captain of the Fiji vessel had given them a written guarantee to return 
their countrymen in two years. These they looked upon with unreserved 
reliance of good faith. In other cases boats' crews had landed armed 
men, proceeded to their camps, and marched off men and women nolens 
volens. In the former case the written guarantee, although a mere farce, 
was the subterfuge of a politic trader who sought to retain their confi- 
dence as long as possible. We certainly should have procured some 
recruits had the chiefs and relatives of the intended emigrants not pro- 
hibited their departure. As we were sailing out of the harbor we saw 
the beach on its northern side lined with armed men, doubtless to prevent 
any exodus from their tribes, or it may be possible to contest matters 
with our boat had it attempted to carry any of them off. Our acquaint- 
ance thus far with Polynesia already opens out many aspects displaying 
facts that open inferesting subjects for elucidation. 

One question arises — Why should the natives of Erromanga and 
Tanna exhibit such untameable and destructive tendencies, while the 
natives of Amota, Vanua Lava, and Uruparapara were so amiable and 
child-like? Is it more than a coincidence that the natives of Ambrym, an 
island with an active volcano, resembled in ferocity the natives of Tanna, 
which is likewise belching forth its volumes of fire and brimstone ? 

Leaving Uruparapara on the 5th April, we reached the island of 
Valua on the 7th ; the weather was too unsettled to anchor at it, as all its - 
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anchorages are exposed, and only safe in settled weather. We spent a 
week in cruising off the island and sending the boat on shore ; it was in 
this locality accordingly that we passed our Good Friday and Easter. 
During these days we experienced nearly every kind of weather — calms, 
squalls, heavy tropical rains, and intense heat — beside which exceedingly 
strong currents that would carry us miles away from the land during the 
night, and take a good part of the succeeding day to recover. We, 
however, succeeded in procuring fifteen recruits, and should doubtless 
have obtained more had the weather been more conducive for the boat 
following up her visits to the shore. We sighted a cutter standing in 
under the western side of Valua on the 6th instant, at which time we 
were under the south-east side of the island. As our boat proceeded 
round the island a few days afterwards, dismal complaints were poured 
forth from many of the tribes against the outrages which the crew of the 
cutter, a Fiji cruiser, had committed amongst them. In one camp they 
had, by armed men, carried away thirteen natives — amongst others the 
chief's wife, leaving her husband quite inconsolable. These Fiji rascals, 
it will be seen, adopt every possible contrivance to obtain islanders : the 
most glaring we heard of was the case of a steamer, manned by them, 
going through the islands, and giving out that they were recruiting for 
Queensland. 

On the nth April, the weather being very dirty and squally from 
N.E., we bore up from under Valua, and ran under a small island called 
Rovinia, outside the mouth of Port Patterson, where we anchored. We 
remained here for three days, and procured three recruits for Queens- 
land ; the weather in the interval cleared up. On the 13th we weighed 
anchor and shaped our course for the southward — our homeward route. 
Our boat went on shore at Amota, the island of Port Patterson, where 
the missionaries have located a native teacher, but no recruits were pro- 
curable here. The natives were remarkably friendly, but kept their 
women and children away until they were satisfied we were not Fiji 
marauders, some of whom, they informed us, had visited their island 
and forcibly abducted a number of their women, 'fhose Fiji traders, 
before British annexation, were no better than pirates, and were proving 
a scourge to the South Seas. 

The islanders of Banks' Group, although at present very peaceable, 
are not unlikely to become aroused and practice their retaliation upon 
some honest trader. On islands where the natives are more warlike 
buccaneers have already aroused such a spirit of revenge that it is not 
safe for any boat to approach their shores unless she carries some of the 
same islanders who have accompanied the vessel. They are proving 
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the bane of all missionary work, the first endeavour of which is to teach 
the natives to desist from fighting ; these teachings are often followed by 
acts of violence on the part of a European shortly afterwards. 

On April 16 we were off the Island of Meralaba, a pyramidical 
island some 1,500 feet high, with a base of four or five miles diameter at 
the sea level ; the sides are one unbroken slope from the summit to the 
sea, excepting an occasional bank along the shore. On these hill sides the 
natives plant their yams and fruits, and produce what they require. Our 
boat was communicating with the shore throughout the day, whilst the 
vessel was standing off and on, but thoroughly unsuccessful in obtaining 
any recruits, the chiefs manifesting a decided objection to any of their 
subjects emigrating, and to enforce their decree, posted detached bodies of 
spearmen and bowmen to prevent their escape. Had it not been fortius 
the vessel would have obtained a considerable number here, as many 
were willing to emigrate. The islanders manifested no unfriendly 
symptoms towards the boat, but on the contrary, they were very ready to 
trade their bread-fruit and yams ; they were, however, far more warlike 
than the Valua or Vanua Lava natives. Had the boat attempted to 
carry off any of those who wanted to emigrate, an attack would have 
been made upon the crew without any ceremony, a contingency evidently 
contemplated, for in whatever place the boat landed it was remarked 
that the armed natives were so positioned that in case of a contest she 
would be under a cross fire of spears and arrows. Many of the residents 
spoke fair English, having been at Tanna, New Caledonia, and Fiji, at 
which places they complained very loudly that they were shamefully paid. 
This, in a great measure, may explain the determination they displayed 
against any of their countrymen going abroad in the service of any white 
man. 

As the prospects were not sufficiently inviting to remain longer off 
this island, the vessel, in the evening, continued her course. Espiritu 
Santo was the next island we intended to call at, but the wind keeping 
light throughout the 17th instant, we did not make further than abreast of 
Aoba on the evenfng of that day — an island represented by Mr. Scupper 
as a very advantageous one (on a previous voyage when he was down in 
these parts) for obtaining a supply of yams, so that it was contemplated 
on the morrow to replenish the ship's stock of this article, if they could 
be obtained by trading with the shore. 

On the morning of the 18th, accordingly, the boat was manned in 
charge of the mate, the crew consisting of Alexander Bruce (a seaman), 
Bob (a native of Valua), Missifoo, Tomlangau, and another (three 
natives of Apie). • The Aoba natives made a smoke on the beach, the 
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usual reliable signal of a desire to trade, and for this smoke the boat 
pulled in. As she approached the shore no hostile indications were 
manifested by the Aoba natives, but on the contrary, they waved green 
boughs, the emblem of peace, and exhibited yams on the beach, profess- 
ing to have them for trade. Awaiting the boat's anchoring, to gain the 
confidence of the mate, who had already opened his trade box and was 
attempting to barter for yams, the islanders then commenced to surround 
him in hostile array, upwards of a hundred spearmen and bowmen 
crowding the rocks, at the same time one of them seized a tomahawk 
and made away with it. Upon the mate seeking to recover the toma- 
hawk, the Aoba chief gave a signal for attack, when a shower of arrows 
and spears fell amongst the boat's crew, giving the mate a severe arrow 
wound in his under eyelid, sending another into the fleshy part of his 
shoulder, and slightly wounding him in several other parts of his body 
with the points of arrows. Alex. Bruce was struck just above the bridge 
of the nose by an arrow, but it glanced off without penetrating ; he, 
however, was struck by a spear, which entered obliquely into the right 
side of his chest to a depth of ten inches. Tomlangua, the Apie man, 
was hit in the back, by the side of his spine, by an arrow which broke 
off, leaving two inches in him. Bob, the Valua man, was hit in the leg 
and thigh by arrows which he immediately extracted ; they penetrated to 
no extent under his skin. Missifoo, an Apie native, hereupon picked up 
his musket, and firing amongst the natives, felled two of them, which 
threw the attacking party into disorder, and enabled the boat to retreat 
to the ship, where the wounded men were attended by Dr. Gumption — 
(Dr. Gumption was an eminent medical man, who, suffering from a 
stress of over-work, was with us on a voyage of recuperation). As the 
boat came alongside the ship, Captain Helmsman was the first to grasp 
the situation. After evidencing the depths of his sympathies for those 
of his crew who a few hours ago were rejoicing in their vitality, he says 
to those around him, " Well, gentlemen, if you want to get back to 
Australia you will have to turn sailors." There was some ground 
for the observation, in the fact that, through some of ^her crew abscond- 
ing when we were on the eve of sailing, the Petrel went to sea consider- 
ably undermanned, whereby we had found ourselves on board a large 
brigantine with a crew consisting of captain, mate, and three seamen, 
with a cook, who likewise acted in the capacity of steward. Captain 
Helmsman sees the fact very impressively that he has but two sailors to 
take the ship back ; one of these, suffering from the after effects of fever 
and ague with unpleasant frequency, is subject to intermittent attacks 
every few days. 
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Under the circumstances that Mr. Scupper had been "dragged 
up" instead of " brought up," and acquired a seeming condition of 
wrought iron, expected everyone else to be of the same calibre. 
At eight years of age he was an orphan, and sent to sea. At the outset 
of his first voyage the ship is stranded on a lee shore, where he has a 
protracted period in the rigging, in company with another survivor, the 
only ones who saved their lives. Continuing his nautical career in long 
voyages to Africa, the Indies, and China, upon the nourishment of salt 
junk, until he becomes seemingly impervious to all physical weaknesses, 
and acquiring some attainments in ship carpentery, he avails himself of the 
capacity he finds within himself for building stockyards and woolsheds 
in the pastoral regions of Australia, whither he conducts a bride, whose 
attractions, when he was second mate of an emigrant ship, decided him 
to forsake the sea and follow station life, at which in those days the hard- 
working rough carpenter could earn good wages. Ere that twelve 
months elapse he buries his bride, another victim in the extension of 
civilization, to the absence of medical attention, bringing what might have 
proved a useful and ornamental life to a tragic close. " And behold the 
tears of the oppressed, and they had no comforter." Ecclesiastes iv., i,. 

Mr. Scupper resumes the sea, and in South Sea Island adventure 
has just as much sympathy and compassion for the ague-smitten Joe 
Clewline as Mammon had displayed to him upon the death of his wife, 
'His great gospel was to endure what comes. Subsequent events impressed 
me with the remembrance of a conversation I had had with him respect- 
ing this ague-smitten sailor, on whose behalf I sought to awaken his 
sympathy and an alleviation of conditions, resulting in no other conse- 
quence than the mate denouncing him as a crawler, for whom he would 
have great pleasure in making a suit of clothes, which meant he 
would like to sew him up in his hammock and pitch him overboard. 
■ There are often very true words spoken in a grim joke, which fall down 
'upon the pate of those who utter them. Mr. Scupper little dreamt what 
the next few days would eventuate. 

This observation of Mr. Scupper was not attributable to any brutality 
of disposition, his wrought iron experience had blunted all his finer 
elements. He often told of a captain under whom he had sailed in the 
coast of Africa trade, who, on approaching Liverpool, would call for a 
washing bowl to be placed on the capstan-head, after having piped all 
hands, to witness the washing off of his " coast of Guinea face," and 
similarly, on the outward bound departure, when the pilot had left the 
ship, he would enact the same performance,, saying, " I have washed off 
my Liverpool face," or in other words, he was not going to be scrupulous 
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in dealing with the natives, and his crew must do his work and keep- — 
their mouths shut. With such a training for the South Sea Island trade, 
in which Mr. Scupper had expended some years, the practices attendant 
upon sandal-wooding and other transactions with the islanders did not 
come altogether unfamiliar, but in justice to him it must be acknowledged 
that he never shirked from the performance of duty, and denounced 
with vehemence against the violent outrages that had been perpetrated 
by traders upon the Polynesians. 

There can be no doubt of the Aoba natives having deeply concerted 
to decoy the boat and massacre the crew ; they nearly succeeded in 
doing so, and probably would have effected their purpose had it not 
been that the Apie men were not satisfied with their appearance ; they 
pretended friendliness to the Apie men, who stepped ashore when the 
boat first landed, and offered them cocoanuts if they would climb the 
tree for them, but Missifoo was suspicious, and not liking the attempted 
trap, kept more on his guard, hence his returning to the boat in case of 
a fight. It was very evident also that the white men were the chief 
objects of their vengeance, as the first shots they fired were arrows at 
the eyes of both the mate and Alex. Bruce. If bravery and manliness 
would cure anyone of their wounds, Bruce would soon have been restored, 
for with the spear in his side he steered the boat off to the vessel and 
directed the retreat. The spear-head which lodged in him proved a 
bone one, jagged ; it was human bone, and we find it quite common 
through the New Hebrides for the natives to take the bones out of 
human bodies to make their spear and arrow heads. 

The wind set in very strong from the south-east shortly after the 
encounter, and we were prevented for two days from resuming our 
voyage to Espiritu Santo. We accordingly put the ship under easy sail 
and stretched backwards and forwards under the lee of Aoba, which 
gave a very good opportunity of reconnoitring the island with a spy-glass, 
not without great surprise at observing that the cannibals of Aoba display 
far , more intelligence and industry than the peaceable inhabitants of 
Banks' Group. At Aoba the hill sides are cultivated in a style that 
would not discredit Europeans ; their yam patches and cocoanut groves 
are laid out with a chess-board regularity, and very well cultivated. They 
have fishing weirs along the coast, and from the number of fires visible 
on the shores at night, pursue the occupation of fishing very industriously. 
As in the natives of Tanna, the inhabitants of this island evidence brain 
capacity in active operation, but where and how can the seedling spark 
be ignited within ? 
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After a passage alternating with storms and calms, we reached our 
intended anchorage at Espiritu Santo on the 23rd April. This was 
abreast of where we had landed the returned natives who came down as 
passengers with us. These all came on board before we had been 
twenty-four hours at anchor, expressing themselves very glad to see us 
again, and telling us there would be plenty of Santo men emigrate with 
us to Queensland, or, in their own words, " go along a ship." The 
anchorage we reached is abreast of the mission station ; it is a fine bay 
in any weather blowing from south-east round to north-east. Atmos- 
pheric conditions had settled into steady easterly weather, and the haven 
was doubly welcome, for in addition to our disabled hands, one of our 
seamen was occasionally laid up with fever-and-ague, leaving the working 
of the ship to the captain and another seaman. Fortunately we had 
some blacks on board who could go aloft and otherwise be useful, still 
the wounded men wanted every attention, so that it was very desirable to 
get into smooth water, where their wounds would not be irritated by the 
vessel's motion. During these few days ominous clouds threatening the 
future navigation of our ship, verified the experience of those who go 
down to the sea in ships : " They mount up to the heaven, they go down 
again to the depths ; their soul is melted because of trouble." The sea is 
the fountain of all manifested life. Rain and dew are evaporated by the 
creative sun to accomplish their circuit ; in like manner what we consider 
" disaster" are but the waves of evolution wafting us onward, and it more 
than often happens that whatever disaster may threaten, could we but 
see the guiding hand, there is a way out ; while a man reels to and 
fro with anxieties, staggering like a drunkard, and at his wits' end. 
Could we but see our way back to Australia ? 

I found Captain Helmsman very hopeful, but still there was the 
staggering fact of a large ship with only two hands, one of whom was 
frequently helpless, to take her back to Australia. In extremities so 
severe it is very galling to be surrounded either with those who do not 
realise the situation, or by others recommending alternatives which are 
utterly impossible. Under these circumstances, I would say all I could 
to encourage the captain ; being upon a sperm whaling ground, I 
ventured the observation that we might probably speak some whaler, 
from whom we might possibly obtain one or two hands. This, however, 
we did but cherish as a last alternative, for we had already began to operate 
upon the tactics that " Heaven helps those who help themselves," and 
commenced to teach some of the most intelligent Polynesians to steer as 
well as to go aloft. Occasionally through the day we should have strong 
breezes, but generally in the evenings and mornings bright sunshine and 
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light breezes seemed to verify the fact that we were sailing for the great 
South Pacific Ocean. 

In my geographical studies at school the map of the Southern 
Hemisphere seemed to present a charm in the word South Pacific, a 
reality which now 1 was gazing upon with mingled impressions of severe 
awfulness in looking out upon the blue expanse with all its sublime 
grandeur. " So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts" — the sea with its decree, the 
great ocean of universal life. The one life eternal, invisible, yet omni- 
present, without beginning or end, yet periodical in its regular manifes- 
tations, having one absolute attribute, which itself is the eternal ceaseless 
motion in the great breath, the perpetual motion of the Universe, in the 
sense of limitless, ever-present space. 

" So on a narrow neck of land, 
'Twixt two unbounded seas I stand 
Secure, insensible. 
A point of time, a moment's space 
Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in Hell." 

We had, through unexpected gales and currents, already been nearly 
shut up at Erromango and at Espiritu Santo. What is our future ? Verily 
we sail upon an ocean of uncertainty in life's problems attendant upon 
our incarnation in matter. With these aspects we cast anchor at Espiritu 
Santo. 

The anchorage we had reached at Espiritu Santo is an indent or 
sheltered bay, where the London Missionary Society has a mission 
station, but we found that the missionary was in Sydney, and not expected 
back for a month. The mission house, very advantageously situated, is 
a commodious dwelling, 30 x 30, of sawn deal, with a thatched roof ; it 
has a romantic landscape in front, commanding a view of the ocean and 
the bold headlands of the bay. A dense scrub surrounds the precincts 
of the abode, and nature reigns around with all its primitive charms. 
However picturesque its position, it would to most men appear a gloomy 
solitude ; and it is from a visit to a locality of this description that an 
idea is arrived at of the self-denial required in the life of a missionary. 

We had heard many scandalous misrepresentations — that the 
missionaries were unscrupulous in influencing their converts against the 
trader. With such reports in the air the reconnoitre of this mission 
house, as the illustration of an average example, points with unmistake- 
able significance of the awful solitude in the isolation of the sons of 
mind within the environments of cannibalism in the endeavor to fan the 
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seedling spark therein into a flame. The missionary may be regarded 
as a son of mind, who, for the work he undertakes, cuts himself off from 
kindred and friends to labor amongst the species of a dark understand- 
ing ; and yet the tongue of scandal cannot be quiet in regard to these 
men, of whom it is said by some that they follow the occupation for the 
life ot ease. Any man who, after being trained in civilisation, prefers 
to live amongst savages as a sinecure, or for pastime, would be beneath 
his species. Others say that they go down to the Islands to trade and 
attain opulence in so doing. No greater libel upon them could be 
uttered. Our experience has been that whoever gets the natives to 
work for them for nothing will be very clever indeed. It is possibly 
quite true that the missionary ships carry home cocoanut oil and fibre, 
but instead of it being trade of the missionaries, it will be found that 
the natives themselves, as they become civilised, are taught that by 
the manufacture of these commodities they can exchange them for 
agricultural implements and other articles in hardware, of which they 
learn the use and want of, as well as clothing. It is also said that the 
missionaries use their influence to prevent their native converts emigrat- 
ing, and teach them to extort from the trader, so that they themselves 
shall not lose their services. This statement carries contradiction on 
the face of it, for did they, for such reasons, teach the natives to over- 
estimate their own value, would they not naturally turn round upon the 
missionaries, and apply their lesson to themselves ? " Rejoice, for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you." 

In that there is sound logic and common-sense in acknowledging 
that animals have rights, and that they are entitled to the privileges of 
" prevention of cruelty to animals," surely the Polynesian, with all the 
potentialities of humanity within him, claims protection. In the early 
days of Queensland recruiting (?) the lawless characters of many who 
were engaged in the enterprise have left records, and it is more than 
probable that for the attack upon our boat at Aoba we were inheriting a 
legacy of a recorded and unavenged violence which some fellow-country- 
man had invested for our future gathering. There are other skippers 
than those in the African trade, who wash off their countenance of evil 
practices when entering the circuits of decorum, but in other spheres 
their crimes are rank and stink to heaven. Against such nefarious South 
Sea buccaneers the missionary stands in antagonism. 

But to return to our wounded sailors. For the first few days after 
the men had been wounded at Aoba we had every hope that they would 
recover. The mate came into the cabin on the morning of the third 
day, sat down to breakfast, was cheerful, and ate with a moderate appetite. 
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He afterwards wrote up his log and moved about, complaining only of 
some passing pains where he had been hit by the arrows, and let go the 
anchor. Alex. Bruce also appeared to progress as favorably as could be 
expected, considering the spear had penetrated his lung. Tomlangua 
was cheerful, and had a fair appetite. We were commencing to feel 
satisfied that the weapons could not have been poisoned, and that it was 
merely a question of time in the wounds healing. The mate's wounds 
had all healed up, but on the sixth day from the occurrence we had 
occasion to fear that our conjecture was premature, for each patient 
began to manifest signs of tetanus, which continued to increase until the 
following day, when the whole three of them died within a few hours of 
each other. So soon as it was evident to the doctor that the mate and 
Bruce could not recover, he came to me and told me, as they would die, 
would I speak to them about the journey to the unknown they were 
about to travel ? Accordingly a new experience awaits me through the 
doctor investing me with the serious responsibility of piloting two fellow- 
creatures through the valley of the shadow of death as they make their 
exit out of the physical frame wherein they are imprisoned. To pave 
the way for such a solemn duty, the doctor, approaching them with much 
consideration, preceded his remarks with the hope that they might get 
better, but as their condition might become worse, would it not be 
advisable to make their peace with God, ere they were compelled to take 
their departure. I could not do otherwise than admire the admirable 
common-sense of Dr. Gumption in thus so compassionately approaching 
the sufferers as to inspire them with all the confidence he could implant. 
" Depart not out of the physical body in winter when virtue and holiness 
is cold and frozen, but behold your highest ideal with all your intensity 
of desire, and you shall awake, rise again, by the process of reincarna- 
tion, in His image and likeness." We learned from Bruce that he had 
been trained in a Presbyterian Sunday School, wherein he had become a 
teacher of the great fact " That Jesus Christ is the light of the world." 
Although in great agony, he listened with emotion to the passage of 
Scripture, and upon hearing read the last chapter of Revelations, to him, 
as in the case of Stephen, he saw the heavens open — the home of many 
mansions. 

The respective death scenes at the passing away of Alex. Bruce and 
Mr. Scupper proved an impressive exemplification of the value of the 
teaching contained in the words, " Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth." The two individuals were in diverse stages of 
development; both became reconciled to their inevitable ordeal of 
departure — the termination of their physical existence, the closing scene 
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of their present incarnation. Alex. Bruce listened with rapture to the 
words of Revelation, promising the new heaven and the new earth, and 
the transition from suffering in the flesh. Looking around and seeing 
the blue sea, his last wish was — " to lay on the beautiful white coral 
beneath its waves." 

Mr. Scupper having been dragged up without the opportunity of 
Sabbath schools or churches, could evidence no appreciation of a future 
that had never been presented to him ; the death agonies prove an 
unfavorable opportunity for preparation to enter the beyond. Mr. 
Scupper declined all offers of consolation from the Word of God, but in 
his last moments he was in full remembrance of a Captain Straight, an 
exemplary trader and fearless seaman, under whom he had formerly 
sailed, whose deservedly high reputation throughout the commercial and 
nautical circles through which he moved, had worked a powerful influence 
on the mind of the mate. It may therefore be hoped that with this ideal 
upon his mind his entrance upon the Astral plane would prove harmonious, 
and that he would enter into the company of those environments towards 
which the aspirations he had followed for a life of usefulness, with 
admiration of fair trading, had prepared him. 

" The Children of the Highest" attain their development through 
many dark stages of experience. Whilst Bruce and Scupper were pass- 
ing through the agonies of death, the Apie native, Tomlangua, was also 
enduring his stage of suffering. In great agony he had collected his 
personal effects (his wages in Queensland), and distributed them to his 
countrymen, all of whom had assiduously attended him throughout his 
affliction until death closed the scene. 

Accordingly the last ceremony was performed in the enshroudment 
of the earthly tabernacles of Bruce, Scupper, and Tomlangua within a 
canvas domicile containing heavy stone ballast, followed by lowering the 
ship's boat, wherein we pulled out to sea and committed these empty 
tabernacles to the process of disintegration into atoms that would in time 
form constituent elements for new bodies. 

Whilst the preparations were proceeding for the final ceremony, I 
observed Jim Clewline devotedly sewing up the remains of Mr. Scupper, 
whose grim joke as to his readiness to make a suit of clothes for Jim 
Clewline was now being most unexpectedly reversed. 

However, the beautifully impressive service of the Church of Eng- 
land is read at the funeral of sea burial : thus we part company from all 
that is left of our former colleagues, who pass on to their well-earned 
rest, leaving us on earth to work out the remainder of our present destiny 
thereon. 
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We learn from the natives of Apie that the poison used for the 
arrows is obtained from the sap beneath the bark of a tree, called by 
them the Ninghi-Ninghi. It seems to possess the property of producing 
tentanus and death without the contamination of the flesh incidental to 
blood poisoning and snake-bite. Accordingly the flesh of victims 
wounded in battle, and secured as captives, is thus appropriated by 
cannibals for their orgies. 

Amongst our sufferers the effects of their inoculation was different 
in each case. Bruce's body was bent forward, Tomlangua's backward ; 
Mr. Scupper not being so deeply wounded as the other two, his body was 
not so violently contorted either way ; his jaws commenced to lock only 
a few hours before he died, although he was in violent pain for a day 
previous. The Santo men wished us very much to bury the dead on 
shore, but as their desire was evidently in order that they could afterwards 
exhume them and utilise their bones for the heads of arrows and spears, 
we did not fall in with the suggestion. 

Having performed the last sad ceremonies over the remains of our 
colleagues, we turned our attention to getting back to Queensland, and 
although we were thus left short handed, we did not consider our position 
a desperate one. 

During the exciting experiences of the incidents thus recorded, I 
had lain down to rest, and as I slept a vision came to me of a man of 
immense stature standing upon our ship's deck, with his head reaching 
as it were into heaven. Although immense and glorious in stature, I had 
no fear at his presence, but entered into familiar conversation with Him. 
He was the custodian of the islands, and directed the winds and the 
waves. His protection and preservation extended to all who made His 
acquaintance, for He came to all who sought Him. His brilliance cast 
a gleam of glory over the Petrel, and all my anxieties about getting back 
to Australia vanished, so much so that in their place a most exuberant 
and over-powering confidence, which still sustained me when I awoke. 
Without acquainting the captain of the cause of my sudden confidence 
in ourselves, I accosted him the next morning, saying, " We will get 
back to Queensland all right." 

" Aye, aye, how do you make that out ?" responds the captain. 

" Well," said I, in reply, " the Port Patterson darkies have got 
splendid sea legs, and they can go aloft like cats. You let Jim Garnet 
work the fore bowline and head sheets, and I will work the braces with a 
detachment of darkies, so that when you put the ship about, I can, with 
them, let go and haul, putting the weather braces in their hands to haul 
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the fore-yard when directed. You take another contingent to work the 
main sheet, and we will take the ship back to Port Mackay all right." 

We had already initiated a programme of proceedings in this style 
on the passage between Aoba and our present anchorage, and I saw no 
difficulty in its continuance. The captain fell in with the idea, so that 
in anticipation we had already reached Australia. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and likewise the author of expedients. I recollect at one 
time, when a boy, being on board a ship short handed, we utilised the 
presence of some greenhorns to haul when required on black or white 
ropes, whereby they were taught to distinguish sheets and braces of 
Manilla from the halyards of European rope. 

On the morning of May ist, we weighed anchor at 7 o'clock, and 
sailed away on our homeward route from the bay which had proved a 
commodious haven for upwards of a week, where we had been fortunate 
in meeting with friendly natives, and received the impressive lesson 
conveyed to us by the death of the three men who but a week previously 
had been moving about in health and strength. Our Santo recruits 
maintained their ardour for emigration up to the last, and were proof 
against all entreaties of the % closest friendly ties to alter their determina- 
tion. One woman came off in a canoe and sought to persuade her 
husband to jump overboard from the ship, but her lord and master was 
inflexible in his resolution to travel and see the world. We sought to 
impress upon them the advantage they would gain if they took their 
wives with them, and received £d per annum for their services. They 
replied to the suggestion by saying that it was requisite their wives should 
remain behind and feed the pigs. Now, as they scarcely ever possess 
more than a couple of pigs, and the value of these animals is an eight- 
penny knife, their ponderous calculation is but a short-sighted one. The 
natives of Espiritu Santo are very savage and treacherous, and it is only 
at the mission station that it is safe to land amongst them. The children 
are very intelligent, and seem good material for missionary labor. At 
present the tribe lives in very primitive style, wearing scarcely any cloth- 
ing, but display a hopeful degree of intelligence ; and if they can be 
secured from the contaminating influence of unprincipled Europeans, a 
very short period may do much to improve them. 

We sighted a barque making for Port Sandwich, another part of 
the island, where, as we heard shortly after our return to Australia, that 
the chief officer of that ship had been massacred. 

Espiritu Santo is a large island some fifty miles long, the habitation 
of numerous tribes that are continually fighting with each other. Even 
the neighboring tribe to the mission station could not be trusted, being 
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not peaceably disposed or on terms of communication with the tribe 
amongst which we landed. We saw a very large fire amongst them as we 
were sailing away from the island, which we learned was the performance 
of a great cannibal festivity about to come off. The tribe had returned 
victorious with some prisoners of war, who were going to be the subjects 
of a cannibal feast, not very far from the spot where we had nearly made 
an involuntary landing. The massive clouds of black smoke rising from 
these tragical flames were apt emblems of the works of darkness in 
operation. 

After a lengthened passage down the western side of Malicolo, we 
arrived at Apie, in Tasikah, on May 4. We happily succeeded in landing 
all the Apie men and their belongings before evening, and stood off the 
land, intending to proceed to Tonga, if possible, on the next day. This 
we accomplished, anchoring on the western side of Tonga shortly after 
noon of the 5th instant. The principal object of the vessel calling in 
here was to procure a supply of yams for the voyage to Port Mackay, 
and probably obtain some few recruits. We lay here for two or three 
days, and had no difficulty in obtaining yams, but any prospect of recruits 
was hopeless. We found the natives very friendly, but by no means 
unwary. 

Tonga has always been regarded as a friendly island. We found 
many of its islanders understood a smattering of English. One canoe 
came off to us with a load of yams, the canoe being manned by eight 
men, who were armed with four loaded muskets and four tomahawks, 
which they did not put out of hand until they saw that they had nothing 
to apprehend from us. Still they exhibited nothing but the most friendly 
demeanour, and after a short time laid down their weapons, and went 
over the ship perfectly unsuspicious. The arms they carried seemed 
but a precaution dictated by the buccaneering habits of the Fiji cruisers 
in these seas. They sold their yams and departed, giving very little 
prospect that any of their countrymen would emigrate to Queensland ; 
they say many of their men go away, but none come back. We under- 
stood from those who spoke English that they had been in Brisbane, 
New Caledonia, and Tanna, and all of them complained of the very 
trifling remuneration they had received in those places— merely a musket, 
a few bullets, some powder, strips of calico, and other minor trinkets, for 
a service of three years. We brought down one Tonga native, and he 
had returned with a good quantity of luggage. We pointed to this as an 
indication of what they could likewise obtain by proceeding to Queens- 
land ; they replied they had plenty of yam on shore, and that their island 
supplied them with all they wanted. 
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After the loss of the mate and seaman from their wounds at Aoba, 
it was impossible for the vessel to recruit further for laborers, there not 
being hands to man the ship and the boat also, as recruiting vessels 
generally stand off and on while the boat recruits along shore. The 
Petrel could no longer proceed in this manner, and as we had called at 
all the islands where it was safe to anchor, we could now do no other 
than return to Port Mackay. We accordingly weighed anchor from 
Tonga on the 8th May, and stood on our course homeward. During 
the day we sighted a large brig, a stranger to us, evidently recruiting 
in these seas, as we had caught sight of her topgallant sails occasionally 
during several days past ; she seemed to have met with little success, for 
we did not see a Polynesian on board of her ; we made her out to be 
painted black, with brown varnished yards and spars, an after deck- 
house, and apparently her recruiting boat (a large one with two masts) 
towing astern. With a fine fresh breeze we stood to the southward, 
passing between Mai and Cook's Reef, and at noon the northern end of 
Sandwich bore E.S.E. For several days we experienced a succession 
of very fine weather — a moderate air in the morning, which, towards 
afternoon, would die away to a dead calm ; thus our long protracted 
hope of squaring the yards for Australia would seem to be threatened 
with indefinite postponement. W T e encountered thus a succession of light 
airs and calms until the morning ot the 15th, when we were off Walpole 
Island, about five miles to the south-east of it ; here we encountered a 
hard gale from the south-east, which prevented our rounding New 
Caledonia for two days. On the 17th it veered to E.N.E., and at 4 p.m. 
we lost sight behind us of Walpole Island, while we were going eight 
knots an hour, standing to the southward, all of us in cheerful hopes of 
a good run to Australia. Patience is a virtue, and for a cruise amongst 
the New Hebrides at the time we have been amongst them, an exercise 
of this said virtue has been very necessary ; calms and baffling winds 
have protracted the voyage beyond ordinary calculations and oftentimes 
rendering very appropriate the poetic lines — 

Far more the treacherous calm I dread 
Than tempests bursting o'er my head. 

A sailor says that it is only a hurricane that is a greater calamity than a 
calm, for on the open sea the rolling swell is terrible, the ship losing 
steerage way and wallowing in the trough of the rollers, with the heavy 
booms, gaffs, and yards swinging and surging ; the running rigging is 
subjected to a wear and tear imperilling our future safety, of which we 
had a moderate experience when weathering Walpole Island ; seeing 
the cliffs and breakers in under our lee the captain remarks, " If any- 
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thing was to carry away just now it would be ugly." ^Clew hours 
afterwards the throat halyards of the mainsail parted, and down came 
the jaws of the gaff ; providentially the wind was light and the sea 
smooth. Had the incident occurred when weathering Walpole Island, 
the ship would not have cleared it. 

We ultimately rounded New Caledonia, and with an easterly gale 
behind us, find ourselves scudding homeward with all the impressions 
derived from our experiences of Polynesia and the inhabitants of the 
scattered islands. The weather, on the average throughout, has been 
pleasant, and at times charming, evidencing that under such a climate, 
life might be rendered very enjoyable within suitable habitations ; seeing 
that the fertility of the soil yields such a prolific return for cultivation, 
while the scenery is grand and romantic, with the soft sea breeze wafting 
over the blue expanse under a brilliant sunshine. During these inspiring 
interludes the trio, comprising Captain Helmsman, Dr. Gumption, and 
myself, would discuss politics, history, philosophy, and theology from 
our point of view. I found each of my companions well informed and 
well read critics of the history of humanity, of which they were thought- 
fully observant. In our immediate experiences the environments afforded 
a very impressive object lesson in substantial emblems suggestive of the 
future of humanity, in regard whereof, as concerning sailors, Captain 
Helmsman propoundedj that there was no day of judgment for them, as 
they had had so many troubles in this life that they were released from 
all penalties in the next world, where they all went to a place called 
" Fiddler's Green," a perpetual rendezvous of music and dancing with 
angelic maidens. The captain's logic becomes plausible, although the 
material "Fiddler's Green" may be doubtful; yet the law and the 
prophets proclaim that every man will be rewarded according to his 
work. A life of service like that rendered by a sailor, deprived of all 
social comforts and privileges, is a life of sacrifice for humanity. 
Whatsoever a man sows that shall he reap, so that snatched away in their 
prime like Scupper and Bruce, how can we reconcile the fact with the 
principles of eternal and infinite justice, unless such men continue their 
existence and fulfil the destiny whereunto their desires and aspirations 
were leading them ? At this point of the speculation, the doctor pro- 
pounds a solution, in affirming reincarnation as the sure and certain 
resurrection of humanity, the only practical common-sense explanation 
of past, present, and future existence. 

Look around, he remarks, and see nations inheriting their legacies, 
the mighty inventors and discoverers of to-day are the same plodders 
who in preceding generations may have endured want and poverty, yet 
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ultimately died - with their schemes unperfected, but having become 
reincarnated in a succeeding generation which has advanced in its social 
organisation through the services of those who have lived in preceding 
periods, opportunities are found which the early strugglers sought in 
vain. When the Master told the generation around Him that He would 
require at their hands the blood of the prophets who had been slain 
centuries before, what else could He mean but that those around Him 
were reincarnations of the murderers of preceding ages. But the law of 
eternal progression provides for the execution of judgment, so that the 
murderers brought upon themselves the siege of Jerusalem. Eternal 
progression likewise secures the resurrection of invention, discovery, and 
political reform. Kosiusko in another generation will transform the 
world into a " Fiddler's Green" that will be very enjoyable. 

Under the circumstances that these remarks were made whilst that 
Malicolo was under our lee, it rendered the environments remarkably 
significant, as it was at this island that the renowned La Perouse was 
wrecked and massacred. In the departure of La Perouse from Europe, 
fired with all the enthusiasm that animates a Captain Cook, a Livingstone, 
a Columbus, or a Mungo Park, we witness a hero carrying his life in his 
hands on his exalted mission of service to the world. The savages 
mercilessly massacred him, and shall not he rise again and fulfil the 
mission which Providence has assigned him to commence ? If that he 
does not, there is no Supreme Ruler in human destiny. But it may be 
asked, whence comes this enthusiasm in the first instance ? Whence 
comes the idea that impels Columbus ? and what the difference between- 
the physical frame of the brutish man who knoweth not, and the Supreme 
Energy enduring from everlasting to everlasting, urging onward all that 
benefits fellow man. If that you look at the history of discovery, inven- 
tion, or t of Jcommerce, you will acknowledge a systematic unfoldment 
that could only ensue through trained minds. Those trained minds 
were in one age interrupted by poverty, want of opportunity, and death, 
but they took with them through the gates of death their imperishable 
desire to develop their plans, so that they return again in a progressed 
age, with facilities within their reach to attain their normal aspirations. 

" Well done, doctor," says the captain, " you have improved upon 
my Fiddler's Green ; but I am curious to know how are the dead raised 
up ? and with what body do they come ?" 

Whereupon the doctor refers him to St. Paul's words, " Thou fool, 
except a grain of wheat fall into the ground it cannot bring forth much 
fruit." Upon your shelf the corn of wheat would wither out of its own 
element, and do you suppose that the spirit and the forces within La 
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Perouse, when by the savages released, as upon yon shores which as now 
reflect the glories of the sun shining thereon, would be shelved in some 
heavenly museum for the admiration of angels ? No ! His Ego would 
have a rest in heaven, just as you take care of a corn of wheat until the 
spring time, and in the process of progression it would overshadow and 
reincarnate within the physical frame of some child being born on the 
planet. Can you not recognise the remarkable aptitude with which some 
boys take to the sea ■ ¥ they are born sailors" you say. The world 
resounds with some marvellous feat of seamanship — a Lord Nelson, or 
an Earl of Dundonald — and knows not that it may be the spirit of 
Columbus in a more modern physical frame with advanced opportunities. 
In this manner do the Masters of humanity lead the race onward. 

" But what do you mean by the Ego of La Perouse ?" enquires the 
captain. "Was it an outer flying jib-boom differentiating him from 
every one else ?" 

" In one sense you are not far off the kingdom of light," answers 
the doctor ; " it is certainly a differentiation, but nothing outwardly, 
except as the index of the interior, the inner man, defined by the Latin 
word ' Ego — I am/ the seedling spark of the eternal mind which Moses 
possessed, but Pharoah either did not, or else it was so eclipsed as to be 
utterly dormant. It is the difference between the human being and the 
savage ; the savage may be trained amongst civilised beings and be 
faultless in his arithmetic and mechanical skill, yet in soul, like Pharoah, 
be a savage still, as you see in society to-day. La Perouse and Columbus 
are exceptional individualities in their endeavours to unfold new worlds 
of reform, and induce an exodus from the domain of darkness — by the 
personal man without mind, for it is as a thinker that man really becomes 
man. To make the personality ' human' it has yet to come under the 
rays of mind, and to be illuminated by it as the world by the rays of the 
sun ; without these rays it has passions but no reason ; it has emotions 
but no intellect ; it has desires but no rationalised will ; it awaits the 
coming of the monarch, the mind, the touch which shall transform it 
into man — (vide * Seven Principles of Man,' by Annie Besant.) If that 
Pharoah had ever possessed these, they were now frozen within ; yet 
intensely latent. Hence you recognise the wise counsel not to depart 
into another life with all your virtues frozen, otherwise when you reincar- 
nate you will arise as an incorrigible perversity, which explains the 
appearance of the 'black sheep' in human families; and similarly the dark 
skinned races, the negroes of America, Africa, Asia, and Polynesia, indicate 
an extensive. presence of black sheep in the human family." 
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Being on our return voyage to civilisation we carry back the impres- 
sions which naturally flow after a cruise through the Polynesian Islands, 
which, without doubt, possess many natural advantages attractive for very 
extensive colonisation in the future. The geological character of any 
one of them may be taken as an index of the whole, the soil of all being 
rich brown mould of decomposed basalt, and other volcanic rock, pro- 
truding through limestone formations. The luxuriant growth of every- 
thing planted thereon is an undoubted testimony of natural richness ; 
sugar cane, bananas, fruits, yams, and other tropical productions, reach- 
ing a growth beyond our Australian experience. Doubtless the rugged 
islands might be converted into tea, coffee and other plantations, that 
would rapidly enrich their owners with fortunes ; in fact, the openings 
for, the enterprise of capitalists on these islands are unbounded; the 
manufacture of cocoanut oil and fibre would of itself prove an exhaustless 
source of wealth. 

A quarter of a century ago, the possibilities of future trade in the 
New Hebrides was an admitted certainty, which in the interval has. 
developed with irresistible strides. It was at the end of our voyage that 
we heard the welcome news that England had annexed the Fiji group — 
an alternative adopted none too soon; the impressions being, after a 
voyage through the Islands, that the omission was a deplorable one that 
failed to annex these important realms to the British Empire. The opera- 
tion of the independent occupation under which there had been found 
settlements in the Fijis, fostered such intolerable scandals that unless 
British rule had intervened to secure order, the consequences may have 
proved exceedingly tragic. During our cruise, prior to British annexa- 
tion, a Fiji trader was regarded as an unscrupulous buccaneer. Instances 
that came under our knowledge of cruisers kidnapping and abducting 
women wherever they could, were foreshadowings of future developments 
of the lawlessness that might be expected' from piratical enterprises 
hatched amongst outlaws. 

As regards the natural condition of the inhabitants of these islands,, 
it cannot be denied that they are dark places of the earth, full of cruelty. 
Their laws, as regards their females, are the opposite to civilisation, 
inasmuch as it is customary for one man to have five wives ; of these he 
may employ three to tend the yam patches, feed the pigs, and otherwise 
perform the work of slaves, whilst with the other two he cohabits. From 
time to time, as any girl around him may be verging upon womanhood, 
he can purchase her for a pig, at which price she become his wife. He 
will then employ the least prepossessing of the two bosom companions 
to grow yams, or he may sell one of the three hitherto employed by him ■ 
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as a slave. Thus the system proceeds, and the daughters pass on into 
the state of degradation that their mothers occupied before them. In 
this seemingly terrible degradation we nevertheless perceive a far more 
merciful law than that which prevails within the precincts of the highest 
civilisation, under its invariable attendant of prostitution ; in the one case 
the savage within the environments of civilisation acquires his first appro- 
priation of female property whereunder he purchases a virgin for the 
price of a pig. In contrast we see a grim caricature in the other instance, 
wherein a man of the world, within the environments of civilisation, 
unprincipled; under a civilised exterior, unscrupulous and heartless, 
betrays and seduces innocence with less compunction than the savage 
bargains for his bride at the price of a pig, and even while victimising one 
betrayal he will, as a man of the world, extend his piccadilloes in other 
directions, yet will eventually marry a lady of fashion, while his cast off 
concubines may be trampled in the mire unless rescued thence by the 
Salvation Army. The savage is more merciful ; his marriage laws, if 
primitive, extend protection and food and recognition, even if the condi- 
tion be hard, but the civilised man within a Christian (?) realm can 
trample his victim into the oblivion which is induced by the disease and 
premature death as the legacy of the life of infamy which is forced upon 
helpless victims. Our civilised communities, aware of such injustice in 
their midst, and blinking at the perpetrators of such outrages, is an 
unatoned enormity which subjects us to a condemnation more severe 
than we bestow on the savages ; let us take warning. In those who 
have a consciousness to discern and lead an exodus from such practices 
we behold Moses in possession of the Ego, I Am., i.e., consciousness. 
In the unscrupulousness of fashion we behold Pharoah, or consciousness 
eclipsed. In the days of Pharoah the civilisation of Egypt was as highly 
developed as the civilisation of the nineteenth century, and yet so terribly 
eclipsed in its consciousness that it became submerged through its own 
unscrupulousness in the Red Sea. What is the moral thereof to the 
nineteenth century in general, and the southern world in particular ? 

One of the agreeable incidents to be met with in the New Hebrides 
is the sprightliness and intelligence discernable amongst the native 
children, comparing very favorably with the Arabs in our streets. When 
a stranger lands and takes any notice of them, they will gather round 
him ; some will remain by his side and keep hold of his hand, others 
bring him flowers and shells if he exhibits any curiosity in them. It can, 
therefore, be readily understood that a missionary having entered upon 
his labors amongst them will feel so much interest in them as to seek to 
guard the youths from being beguiled by cruisers, and the females from 
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a life of degradation. The experience of hopeful signs within the 
children of savagedom is one of the encouraging indications that 
consciousness is not utterly dead within them. Although these ocean 
waifs inherit in their black skins an evidence of the awful evil practices 
which in the lives of their ancient progenitors produced mental eclipses 
that changed their color, nevertheless, as no eclipse is perpetual, it will 
in time pass away. Do not these Polynesian waifs exemplify that the 
Ego within them belongs to a section of the human race with a marvel- 
lous history submerged beneath the South Pacific Ocean ? Experiences 
of such a nature point to the fact that the legends of lost Lemuria are 
something more than a dream. 

At Espiritu Santo, where we found the natives friendly, we neverthe- 
less discerned several amongst them of a savage aspect, so that in going 
amongst the tribe at the mission station we were in the presence of a 
mixed crowd of armed men, some with loaded muskets, others with 
quivers of poisoned arrows, so that the least misunderstanding with them 
would doubtless have terminated in very ugly results. Such are the 
class of the eclipsed human race that missionaries in the New Hebrides 
have to take up their abode amongst, and it will scarcely be denied that 
their life is no sinecure in the present intensity of the eclipse. In the 
comparisons between savagedom and civilisation, with the higher con- 
sciousness in both instances eclipsed, civilisation of itself establishes no 
moral superiority, for of the two orders of individualities, the passional 
nature of the savage has not attained such a rank undergrowth over the 
surface of the exterior man as that of the civilised man in perverting his 
mental capacity to accomplish wrong. Both individualities are com- 
paratively mountain tops of a Paradise lost beneath the billows of 
selfishness. The form of man devoid of consciousness rises no higher 
than the longings of its animal soul, nevertheless the last century furnishes 
an amazing catalogue of sons of mind bringing knowledge from afar to 
restore man to the image and likeness of God. Forces beyond our ken 
impel La Perouse, Tasman, and Cook to discover unknown lands; 
Swedenborg to explore the world of mind ; while the sons of thunder 
reappear in John Wesley, John Williams, and those heroic missionaries 
actuated by a burning enthusiasm of desire which must culminate in the 
implantation of " knowledges" within the form of man, whereby the 
" seedling spark" of the eternal mind shall yet burst into a brilliant 
flame ; that which has been smouldering and eclipsed for ages shall 
shine out in all its splendour. 

The incident of the Pitcairn Islanders, already quoted, furnishes an 
undeniable object lesson upon the law of possibilities through the advent 
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of an Ego transforming eclipsed humanity into its normal conditions. 
But there are other aspects also in the overlapping of races which explains 
the presence of the savage as the remnants of primitive man, which, like 
the Canaanites of old, have induced their own extermination from 
physical conditions. Comparing the present with the past as the reflec- 
tions which follow from the subsidence of continents and the subsequent 
resurrection thereof, viz., Paradise lost and Paradise regained, the world 
has never been left without its light. 

"When Lemuria perished by volcanic fires, it left but scattered 
fragments to mark where once it spread," (quoted from an article by 
Annie Besant, vide " Cosmos," November, 1894. Thus are the volcanic 
fires at Ambrym and Tanna living witnesses of submerged Lemuria, and 
its buried civilisation, which is to rise again as the Southern World. In 
the present cycle round the very monads, the Ego of the ancient 
Lemurian awaits reincarnation within the physical frames of the new race 
springing up in Australia through the amalgamation of older races 
attracted thereto from all parts of the world ; individualities of diversified 
genius and proclivities engaged in the same industrial and commercial 
problems, harmonising under the same politics into a remarkable blend, 
and as the consequences ripen, become a commensurate physical body 
so developed that the Divine instructors will return and imbue the mind 
with the long lost treasures of the past. The admixture of races in 
Australia proves a refinery for the supply of blood to provide the 
material for a new race with a fame adequate for the reappearance of the 
mighty Lemurians, who for thousands of years have been awaiting the 
advent of the Anglo-Saxon to the Australian continent, thereon to arise 
as the most mighty Empire that has ever materialized on the earth. 

And herein comes the solution of all those abstruse and perplexing 
mental suggestions respecting the cycle we discern in the seemingly 
superhuman exploits of the early discoverers, and the astounding apos- 
tolic zeal of the pioneer missionaries. We recognise therein the Sons 
of mind engaged in the preliminaries of the resurrection of the Lemurians 
into a future of which all their former grandeur was but a prelude. In 
the working out of this destiny the Atlantean performs a conspicuous 
part, inasmuch as Columbus, La Perouse, Cook, and Williams were 
Atlantean Monads, leading their successive generations to become the 
primogenitors of the material of the new race. We cannot fail to 
recognise the distinctive characteristics of the native-born Australian, the 
progeny of our civilisation, oftentimes startling their parents by astound- 
ing precocity and unceremonious departure from the limitations and 
formalities which Mrs, Gamp and Mrs. Grundy had rendered customary 
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in modern days ; accordingly, as the seething and the bubbling of older 
races in the refining pot goes on, so the Australians will come into 
physical bodies which will radiate all the brilliance and power of the 
former glories of Lemuria ; the fact is already attracting world-wide 
wonder wherein their remarkable proclivities display an astounding 
monomania for horse-racing, gambling, and the glorification of wealth 
above all that is human, as well as the diversification of sports perverted 
from their rational use into over indulgence. 

We may perceive in these Nemesis on the warpath, for when we 
were in Lemurian bodies we did wickedly, and the same moral turpitude 
is now reappearing as the very men, the morals of the past again coming 
to the surface, who would once more induce the submergence of the 
continent were it not that the Sons of mind are providing suitable 
instructors and guides to combat the evil elements and bring to the surface 
all the latent virtues now destined to supersede and eradicate that which 
is vile. 

Sons of Mind : who are they in their presence, although incompre- 
hensible to the ordinary individual ? " These wonderful men have 
swayed the destiny of nations and are shaping events to-day. Pillars of 
peace and makers of war such as Bismarck, or saviours of nations such 
as Washington, Lincoln, and Grant." (Quoted from u Echoes from the 
Orient.") 

Lincoln always felt that in some way he was to be an instrument for 
some great work, and the stray utterances of Bismarck point to when he 
felt an impulse pushing him to whatever good he may have done. In 
using the term Sons of mind the term is a comprehensive expression 
outlining the diversification of intelligence set in motion as a sequence of 
cause governing effects. The free will of man is never interfered with, 
accordingly the sure and certain results of subsequent consequences- 
become the inevitable Nemesis with which we have to reckon, and are 
now dealing. Nevertheless the Sons of mind never leave the families of 
mankind. " Some of them have under their care certain men in every 
nation, who, from their birth, are destined to be great factors in the 
future. These they guide and direct until the appointed time, yet the 
proteges but seldom know that such influence is about them, especially 
in the nineteenth century. One Son of mind may have many different 
men or women whom he directs. In all these bodies one mind is the 
moving cause. Strange too as it may seem, such men as Napoleon 
Bonaparte are from time to time helped by them. In the life of Napoleon 
there are many things to show at times an influence more powerful than 
he could grapple with ; his foolhardy march to Moscow was perhaps- 
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engineered by these silent campaigners, and also his sudden and disas- 
trous retreat." — ("Echoes from the Orient.") Keenness of physical 
vision is an acknowledged characteristic of the Australian ; an evidence 
of the innate mental sagacity as the overshadowing of the Lemurian 
type, so that that which may be condemned by Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. 
Grundy as irreverance, is but the utterance of a far-seeing protest against 
the modern " world of cant" that tolerates the adoration of a catalogue 
of moribund creeds in place of the true worship of the true God, which 
consists in the preservation of His creatures and their deliverance from 
injustice, a practical service which the churches have so persistently 
ignored that the Salvation Army has risen up in judgment against them 
all over the world. Accordingly the young Australian, with his charac- 
teristic precocity, by his absence from such forms of religion, replies to 
orthodox advocates of godliness that as thistles cannot produce grapes 
old moribund creeds cannot proclaim that justice whereinunder native 
born Australian boys and girls may inherit a social system which shall 
abolish the fear of want. 

When you introduce such a worship of the true God we will become 
your congregation and relinquish gambling. The Australians will 
worship their goddess when capable instructors can lead them to her. 
Even as Moses, from the top of Mount Pisgah, gained a forecast in the 
discernment of — 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green. 

In like manner we have received from the mountain tops of submerged 
Lemuria a few aspects of the beyond upon our own continent as we are 
being wafted thitherwards by the propitious gale. 

Such are those laws whereinunder these instructors of humanity, 
through millions of years, have been constant in their service to the race, 
but oftentimes in coming to a corrupt age their mission proves a sword, 
and thus they swerve wicked men to their uses, and prevent them, as may 
have been the case in Napoleon's failure, from plunging the world into 
depths of woe. From this point of view we may see the explanation of 
Lemuria sinking beneath the waves as well as the lost Atlantis, and their 
present resurrection becomes plain and legible as a chapter of destiny 
wherein " Behold I make all things new." And as concerning us the 
same process is in performance as in America ; so upon the continent of 
Australia the seething and bubbling of old nations whence is evolving an 
entirely new race, new bodies, new orders of intellect, with new powers 
of body and mind. 

Upon rounding New Caledonia the gale comes up behind us, and 
before this we scud for four days until, we are uneasy lest we shall too 
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suddenly find ourselves in proximity to Australia, for neither sun nor 
stars are visible ; the scud is flying with us. The Sabbath is the last 
day of the gale ; on Monday the sun shines ; the captain obtains some 
observations-, and considers we are seventy miles east-south-east of Indian 
Head. The wind subsides into a light, steady breeze, favorable for our 
course. At 3 a.m. on Tuesday it is my watch on deck, and the welcome 
duty devolves upon me to proclaim the light of Sandy Cape visible over 
the jibboom, proving our captain an excellent navigator, inasmuch as 
from his observations we were steering for it. Thence we have a 
pleasant passage up the coast. Captain Helmsman and myself con- 
gratulate each other upon our safe return. He remarks to me, " I 
should never have got back if you had not been on board." " Do not 
say that," I replied, "I have done nothing; the Sons of mind have 
accompanied us, and to them we are indebted for our protection." As 
to my own personal assistance that had been contributed, to which the 
captain referred, I had done some sailorizing in my youthful days when 
visiting the fisheries on the coast of Tasmania, and making occasional 
trips on board a whaler, towards which service I had had, when a boy, 
some ardent proclivities that were diverted into a different occupation, 
with the result of my becoming identified with the surveys of Central 
Australia. However, my early nautical studies and experiences proved 
exceedingly useful on board the Petrel, especially after the massacre of 
our seamen. The captain and myself were aft in council, and in working 
the ship I contrived to avail of the tractable " darkies," and put the ropes 
in their hands which it was necessary to haul upon. 

However, as all things come to an end, so our voyage terminates, 
as we in due course moor alongside the wharf at Port Mackay, when we, 
the remnant of those who some months previously had thence embarked, 
receive the congratulations of our acquaintances and a " Welcome 
Home." 

Years pass on. The doctor, the captain, and the author of these 
pages separate to resume their respective paths of destiny. The doctor 
in alleviating human suffering goes about doing good, until on one 
occasion, when, hastily summoned to attend a patient at a distance, he 
sets out at a canter, leading a pack horse, which, in passing through 
some timber, fouls a tree, causing the doctor, through the sudden jerk of 
the halter, to lurch so violently forward as to smash his skull, and gain 
the immediate release of his Ego towards those realms of rest where all 
who incur sudden death in the service of humanity find the sure and 
certain gateway to sudden glory. 
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The captain sails over many seas, encountering storm and calm, 
adverse gales and fair breezes in the service of humanity, bringing 
distant communities into touch through an exchange of their industries* 
wherein the sugar grower of the North lives upon the grain grown by the 
Southerner whose enjoyment of life is sweetened by his northern brother- 

The surveyor resumes his profession, and adds to the geographical 
details of Australia through the survey of extensive tracts of new country 
made known to the world by the early explorers. 

And so the great voyage of life will go on to its end. The captain 
and the geographer are in the wake of that initiation into which the 
philosophy of the doctor has led them to regions more sublime than 
Fiddler's Green. The triumvirate will again sail the southern seas, and, 
in the future development of the great Australian Commonwealth, reap 
as they have sown, resuming service in whatever capacity for which they 
will be adapted through the building up of character in their past life. 
" Go thou and rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days, when we 
shall learn what manner of spirits we are of." (Daniel). 

A bird's eye view of the Polynesian Islands, and the developments of 
the past half century, wherein the isles of the savage are becoming the 
outposts of an extending civilization, reveal some of the wonderful depths 
and mysteries of the Polynesian races. 

The New Hebrides' races are but a remote section of the whole, and 
in comparison with the Samoans, the Hawaiians, the Fijians, and the 
Otaheitians, display a brain power and latent distinguishing elements of 
mental calibre — all of them remnants of. Lemuria. So that from this 
point of view their respective claims present themselves for consideration, 
which we shall proceed to review in the following appendices. 



APPENDIX A. 



THE ALIEN RACES. 

npHE Alien Races — an immense subject, which Federated Australia 
i must cope with — may be regarded with special claims upon us, 
under the circumstances that we encourage their immigration to accom- 
plish service on our plantations, which, it is contended, cannot be 
rendered by our own race. 

As the coming Australian nation we should be guilty of a most 
unpardonable retrogression in entertaining any other ideal than that of a 
white Australia, but in doing so we must not depart from the laws of 
justice and our neighbour's rights. The cement of the ancient pyramids 
is said to have been mixed with the blood of slaves, reflecting a salutory 
moral not to acquire perishable grandeur in doing evil that good may 
come. 

We cannot even now ignore the fact that our own traders have 
located themselves throughout Polynesia as well as China, where they 
insist upon protection, whilst they demand retributive compensation for 
any aggression or interference from those aliens whose lands they have 
practically invaded, and where they are rapidly acquiring dominion, as 
amongst all tribes of the world, in gaining a commercial influence over 
"All people, nations and languages." 

In the progress of evolution such consequences are inevitable ; old 
races are overlapped by those of new and vigorous growth, and we find 
the negro in scattered remnants, mentally eclipsed, as all that remain of 
past civilisations, as a buried talent. 

The extinction of the Australian aboriginal, as well as the North 
American Indian, seems but to be a question of time ere that it be fully 
consummated. As a consequence we ask ourselves, are the same conse- 
quences to follow with all the dark-skinned races ? Are they doomed 
for extinction ? We say that the negro does not live up to his oppor- 
tunities ; he has buried his talent in the earth, so that under eclipse the 
invasion of civilisation is the decree of destiny and progression. 
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The developments which necessarily ensue claim honest conditions 
from which we do well to remember our past injustice to China in forcing 
the opium trade, of which we are now realising the consequences in its 
vile use amongst us as an inheritance of the selfishness of the generation 
from whom we descend. Unless we extend justice to the Polynesian we 
shall transmit to our children evils quite as bad as the opium habit. 

Finding ourselves within such environments, we become aware of 
the significant fact that we have inherited a religious system propounding 
" In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed," and under 
that banner have established missions throughout heathendom. Under 
Supreme and perfect law to accomplish the restoration of heathendom — 
namely, all nations, and people, and languages, that may be desirable 
and possible of accomplishment, but with the lesson of the modern civil 
war in the United States upon the question of slavery, and the vile opium 
habit now rampant amongst ourselves, which demands the most drastic 
legislation to eradicate — it devolves upon us to inquire how the Anglo- 
Saxon, as the father of nations, can exercise the sway of justice and 
afford protection to all mankind. 

As a great division of the Anglo-Saxon race, Federated Australia, in 
working out the problem of justice and protection to all mankind, has a 
great destiny in its own hands. The elevation of the Oceanic races, shown 
to be possible in the results adverted to in the Pitcairn Islanders, forms 
but one link of a chain of evidence wherein we find communities in 
Tonga, Samoa, Fiji, Tahiti, and New Zealand, amongst whom civilisation 
(developing in education, architectural accomplishments, and industrial 
progression) illustrates the passing away of the eclipsed conditions 
wherein those races have been obscured, as the knowledge which from 
afar comes unto-them upon congenial soil. Napoleon the Great, at the 
head of his battalions in Egypt, reminded his soldiers that from the tops 
of the Pyramids •| > Ooo years were looking down upon them ; but as we look 
in the countenances of the Oceanic races of Polynesia, who can answer 
how many millions of years are looking down upon us from beneath 
.those pensive eyes ? 

Assuming that the presence of the kanaka is a commercial necessity 
for the development and progress of our tropical productions, the laws 
of righteousness and justice ordain that the workman is worthy of his 
hire, and from this point of view the aspect presents many impressive 
considerations. To Captain Towns, in 1862, may be attributed the early 
introduction by the schooner Don Juan, of the first batch of kanakas for 
his cotton-growing plantations, an enterprise which has some parallelism 
to the output of the historical Bar Jesus from Liverpool, under the 
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auspices of the philanthropic Sir John Hawkins, for the exportation of 
slaves from Africa to America, avowedly to transplant the wild negro 
into the soil of industrial Christianity upon the American .plantations* 
wherein the negro would grow in Christian civilisation, and return to the 
heart of Africa therein to establish a new Christian world amongst his 
own race. 

Looking back upon the dreams of the promoters, notwithstanding 
the seeming quixotic sentiment of their utterance, the ultimate fulfilment 
of theiir prophecy may yet come to pass, even through the groans of the 
slave, and the torrents of blood outpoured in their liberation, as well as 
in their wholesale massacre, by the sale in Africa of alcohol manufactured 
within sound of the church bells of Christendom. 

For all the exploits of selfishness the masters of humanity will enter 
into judgment with the exploiters, but the cause of the negro will triumph 
nevertheless, although it may be a long way round. The question has 
already been mooted that the startling increase of black population in 
America has only one safety valve, namely, their transportation into 
colonies within their own dominions — the wilds of Africa. As it is from 
the 'progress of their enlightenment which has followed from several 
generations in contact with civilisation, thereby acquiring through edu- 
cation a restoration of. the normal faculties within them which had 
become eclipsed through sinking into barbarism, it ensues that in trans- 
planting them back again to the heart of Africa, it will be setting up 
therein anew world of civilisation and religion, so that the prophecy when 
the Bar Jesus set sail will have been fulfilled, in spite of the inhumanity 
of slave-dealers who have brought terrible judgments, even a cruel civil 
war, upon the nation which permitted the outrages. 
mil :i From such developments we do well to take heed. History repeats 
itself, although not with identical surroundings, yet with the same Nemesis 
of recompense. The presence of the kanaka in Australia is the dawn of 
the day of reckoning for our cruel extermination of our own aborigines, 
over whom had a comprehensive protectorate been established as in India 
and in Fiji, the results of aboriginal mission schools,]prove that we might 
have availed of their presence for all our tropical agriculture. Under 
human conditions the Australian aboriginal has proved a most capable 
and trustworthy stockman; but in his extermination, concurrent with the 
decay of the North American Indian, the United States of Australia, as 
well as the United States of America, have their day of reckoning at 
hand, the dawn whereof is discernible in the appearance of the kanaka. 

The well-known aphorism — " that it is no use crying over spilt 
milk" may be considered a philosophic alternative that will apply to the 
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inevitable extermination of the Australian aboriginal whom we found 
here — -the remnant of an overlapped race which was capable of some 
degree of restoration, possibly not so extensively as the African negro. 
We find in the kanaka and the Chinaman, as well as other aliens, the 
overlapping of other races, who will not go down to extermination as the 
aborigines have done, but possess a brain capacity that finds exercise in 
adapting itself to divisions of our industrial institutions in such a docile 
attitude that they domesticate amongst us and are procreating a progeny 
in our midst, even in some cases making marriage with European and 
Australian blood. In following out the links of destiny, the kanaka 
appears very prominently knocking at the door of civilisation, through 
the discoveries of Captain Cook opening up new worlds of human 
beings within the southern seas. As a response to that knock the London 
Missionary Society, in which the Congregationalists of the British 
dominion assemble in zealous activity concurrent with the apostolic 
energy of the Wesleyans, and amongst the trophies which have been won 
by Englishmen the work of John Williams will endure as an imperishable 
laurel. His educational system and the industrial organization which he 
effected in Samoa and the adjoining islands amongst the chaos of 
heathendom, have exemplified the latent possibilities amongst the dark- 
sk inned islanders; and yet, immense as these results have proved, they 
constitute but one diminutive phase of the mission field of heathendom, 
amongst which may be noticed the labours of Moffat and Livingstone in 
Africa, together with other celebrated apostles in China and India, pro- 
claiming the gospel amongst all nations. Accordingly upon Australia rests 
the responsibility of bringing forth unto perfection the good fruit of the 
seed sown by mission labour, or whether those labours are to be profaned 
by the unscrupulous trader and exploiter in availing of them as stepping 
stones to use the alien for all he is worth as a mechanical appliance (like 
the negro in the slave states of America) and then allow him to grow a 
parasite in our slums, as a source of moral contamination for our own 
race, as evidenced in the gambling haunts and opium dens of the Chinese. 
At the island of Aoba, in the New Hebrides, where the crew of the 
Petrel experienced the ferocity of the inhabitants, the civilisation patches 
of the same islanders revealed a capacity to transform the face of their 
territory into a living paradise ; the evidence of their brain capacity is 
manifestly indisputable. The same may be said of other aliens, who 
claim from us in our commercial superiority and profession of religion 
that we extend our influence in promoting their industrial regeneration 
as a foundation of their moral elevation. 
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The following significant words of Washington at the birth of the 
United States of America, are equally appropriate in the dawn of the 
.United States of Australia : — "The foundation of our Empire was not 
laid in the gloomy age of ignorance and superstition, but at an epoch 
when the rights of mankind are better understood and more clearly 
defined than at any former period. The researches of the human mind 
after social happiness have been carried to a great extent — the treasures 
of knowledge, acquired by the labors of philosophers, sages, and legis- 
lators — through a long succession of years, and are laid open for our use, 
and their collective wisdom may be happily applied in the establishment of 
our forms of government. The free cultivation of letters, the unbounded 
extension of commerce, the progressive refinement of manners, the 
growing liberality of sentiment, and above all the pure and benign light 
of revelation, have had an ameliorating influence on mankind, and 
increased the blessings of society. At this auspicious period the United 
States came into existence as a nation ; and if their citizens should not 
be completely free and happy, the fault will be entirely their own." 





APPENDIX B. 



I am indebted to the courtesy of a voyager in the Sydney Belle, 
thirty years after the voyage of the Petrel, for the following interesting 
details of the New Hebrides, and the influence of intercourse with traders 
and missionaries. The following incidents are a happy contrast in the 
reception accorded, at Aoba, to the Sydney Belle to that by the same 
islanders to the Petrel : — 

"Next day being Sunday the boats were not lowered, but a good 
many natives visited the ship in their canoes ; and at 10.30 a.m. our 
return islanders assembled under the after awning and held one of the 
most impressive divine services I ever had the pleasure to attend. The 
hymns they sung in fine, full rich tone, and full of spirit, while their 
prayers were straight to the point and sensible. Several portions of the 
Scriptures were read, and three short addresses were given by three of 
their number in a clear, clever, and intelligent manner. They all prayed 
very earnestly for the conversion of Aoba — (the natives of Aoba, although 
the finest looking race in the group, are the worst cannibals, and the 
hardest to deal with by the missionaries, who have as yet made no 
impression on them). In the evening again a similar service was held. 
At both services we were surrounded by the natives from the shore, and 
they seemed very interested spectators ; a number of them could also 
understand the words of the address and prayers. We trust these services 
may have some effect for good. On Monday we cruised along the coast 
with the boats, but saw very few natives, and we were informed that 
general fighting was going on all over the island, and we could hear 
shooting in all directions. But with all I believe there was very little 
bloodshed. I visited my old friend Tariarae, the chief. I had not seen 
him for over six years ; but time had dealt very kindly with him. He 
stands as upright as ever, and his tall figure seems just as lithe as it was 
when I first met him fifteen years ago ; and he still wears his hair hanging 
below his waist, now tinged with grey." 
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Speaking of Ambrym, where we found it unsafe to land, the missionary 
has evidently wrought wonders, as may be gathered from the following 
incident : — 

" On our return to the ship we took the captain ashore to visit the 
mission station and hospital built by Dr. Lamb. We were sorry to find 
that Dr. Lamb had been compelled to resign his post through ill-health ; 
and his assistant, Mr. Mansfield, was also absent, having gone to Sydney 
owing to the loss of one of his eyes by accident. But I am glad to say 
he has returned, as we saw him on board the steamer on his way back 
to resume his labors. It is only due to these two gentlemen that I should 
state that wherever we went we heard their praises extolled in the highest 
manner by everyone who had come in contact with them, both black and 
white. The hospital building is a fine airy and commodious one, and 
would be a credit to many towns in the colonies. Dr. Lamb's residence 
is also a fine large building, and is the most imposing structure I have 
seen in the New Hebrides. Both the residence and the hospital are 
surrounded by extensive and picturesquely laid out grounds. The whole 
of the station at the time of our visit was under the charge of one of the 
natives of the island, and I believe he faithfully discharged his trust. He 
had also to look after a small but good herd of cows. And to his fore- 
thought and kindness we were well supplied during the whole of our 
stay, night and morning, with good fresh milk. From Dip Point we ran 
back and anchored at Ranaan, about a mile from the Bio Loge, and then 
the respective recruiters of the two vessels had their work cut out for 
them. 

" It is now six years or more since my last visit to Ambrym, and I 
cannot help wondering at and admiring the great change for the better 
which I now see in the island. Six years ago Ambrym was a wild, dan- 
gerous island to go ashore on. The natives were all armed to the teeth, 
and murders and outrages were of daily occurrence, and cannibalism 
was rife amongst them. On the present visit we saw no firearms of any 
kind, and the only weapons to be seen were a few bows and arrows with 
broad ends for knocking over pigeons, one or two clubs for sale, and a 
poisoned spear which was given to me by a native teacher, as a relic of 
their by-gone barbarous state. Every little district has now its school, 
where the gospel is taught them both in their own language and in 
English, both night and morning. These schools are all presided over 
by Christian converts returned from Queensland. Dr. Lamb wisely 
made use of the material to hand, and in encouraging those returned 
islanders to persevere in the faith and to stand firm in the doctrine of a 
crucified Saviour to which many of them had been baptised, he saw they 
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would be useful instruments in spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ, not 
only in their own island, but in all the islands of the group. And the 
result is that Ambrym, which a few years ago was sunk in deepest dark- 
ness and heathen cruelty, is now the most Christian island in the group, 
and is sending forth teachers to the other islands. So much is due to 
the teaching in the Queensland Mission Schools, and the encouragement 
shown to the return islanders, by one who has the future welfare of the 
New Hebrides at heart. If some of the other missionaries would only 
take a leaf out of Dr. Lamb's book, I feel certain that civilisation and 
Christianity would progress with rapid strides from island to island, till 
the whole group would soon be even as Ambrym now is. 

" Paama was our next place of call, and we only waited to buy 
native food, which can be procured here in great abundance. The 
natives are a wild, warlike, but very industrious race. The population 
numbers about 2,000. They are divided into two tribes, and they have 
been at war for the last ten years. Large crowds from both tribes inter- 
viewed us in the boats, but they kept a respectful distance from each 
other. They informed me that during the last four years four persons 
had been shot dead, three on one side and one on the other, and so the 
war goes on. But if a ship comes to anchor, canoes from both tribes 
visit the vessel, and they mingle and converse freely with one another 
and appear on quite friendly terms. Yet their canoes are loaded with 
Snider rifles. Weighing anchor on the 27th May, we beat up to Big 
Bay, Api, where we anchored on Sunday, the 28th. The following two 
days we got seventeen recruits. But a strong northerly wind setting in, 
we determined not to lose such a chance of getting south, so we hove up 
anchor on the 30th, and made for Tanna, and arrived there^on the 1st 
of June. At Tanna we landed ten returns and recruited twenty. Sun- 
day, June 4, was a most enjoyable day. We landed at Wycissie, accom- 
panied by the chief mate and all the crew, and our return islanders and 
recruits, and at the invitation of the Rev. T. Macmillan, we adjourned to 
his garden, where, under the shade of the cocoanut palms, we held 
Divine service, our Christian ' boys' conducting the first part, after 
which Mr. Macmillan gave them a very interesting and encouraging 
address. Mrs. Macmillan very kindly, presided at the harmonium, which 
had been carried out to the garden, to accompany the singing. Mrs. 
Macmillan's congregation was also present, the great majority being 
composed of women. Mrs. Macmillan is very painstaking and perse- 
vering, and is deserving of every success. The Tanna man is hard to 
deal with, but he is as good as gold when once won over to your side. 
They are the most powerful race in the group, as far as physique goes, 
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very intelligent, but the most superstitious ; they are just steeped in 
superstition ; and to disabuse their minds of that inbred superstition 
will be the missionaries' hardest work. Their greatest desire in life is 
to possess a rifle. And the longer the rifle the better ; the longer it is, 
the further it carries. They love the old Snider ; Winchesters and 
Martini-Henri's are not so good ; they don't make such a big hole in a 
man as the Snider, therefore don't kill so quick. From Tanna we went 
to Erromango, where we landed one return and procured three recruits, 
thus filling the ship up to her full complement, viz., 129. In Dillon's 
Bay we had the pleasure of visiting our old and much esteemed friend, 
Rev. H. A. Robertson, one of the earliest missionaries in these islands 
now living ; and the one who has gained the greatest success, under the 
most trying circumstances, and against almost insuperable difficulties. 
Five of Mr. Robertson's predecessors were murdered by the natives, viz., 
the Revs. John Williams, Harris, two Gordons (brothers), and Mrs. 
Gordon. Immediately after the murder of the last of the Gordons, Mr. 
Robertson nobly went to his post and bravely stuck to it, through dangers 
innumerable, with the result that the Cross has been triumphant ; 
heathenism has been stamped out, and the whole of Erromango has been 
won for our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We received a most hearty 
welcome from Mr. Robertson and his two daughters, and were very 
hospitably entertained by them. Time fled with us all too quickly, and 
we were loth to tear ourselves away. But as a fair wind was blowing out 
of the bay we were forced to take our departure, loaded up with presents 
of fruit, arrowroot, and curios, which Mr. Robertson, out of the fullness 
of his heart, lavished upon us. On reaching our boat we found fifteen 
natives waiting to recruit, and when we told them we were full up and 
could not take them, they begged of us to give them only deck room 
until we got rid of some of our returns. That also, we told them, was 
impossible. Finally they asked us to hurry up, land our return islanders, 
and come back for them. Bundaberg is the only port they wish to go 
to. And I have noticed that at all the islands we have called at, no 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits for this district. 
This I consider is partly due to the manner in which their interests are 
looked after and protected, and alsp to the excellent facilities they enjoy 
of attending the Mission schools and improving their conditions. In 
this opinion both missionaries and other settlers bear me out. 

While anchored at Tongoa the s.s. Victoria brought up close to, 
and to my surprise I had a visit from my old friend Tom Swallow, one 
of the pioneers of Cairns and its district. He informed me that he, with 
his friend Mr. Trumble, had bought land in Api, and they were now on 
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their way there to start coffee planting. The steamer eajly gave us a few 
hours together, and then sounded her whistle, and with a hurried good- 
bye, and a promise to meet in a few days, Lieutenant Tom Swallow, of 
the Queensland Naval Brigade, left to start that night to found in Api 
his future island home. Next day, the 1 5th June, we hove up and crossed 
over to Api, and from this time forward we made things ' bustle.' On 
Saturday the 17th, we anchored at the Foreland Mission Station, and 
were again boarded by Messrs. Swallow and Trumble, who were loud in 
their praises of the Rev. Mr. Fraser for his kindness and generosity. He 
had given them the free use of his house, and all that was in it, for two 
months — the time he expected to be away. Our visitors remained on 
board all night and the following day, and in the evening of Sunday we- 
accompanied them ashore. After the evening service the natives gathered 
together at Mr. Fraser's, and Mr. Swallow, after distributing cigars among 
them, treated them to a musical entertainment with a very fine and 
powerful graphophone ; such popular songs as "The Holy City" and 
" Sweet Marie" being much appreciated. Monday morning and the 
next few days saw us very busy, and recruiting was very brisk. We 
landed ten return islanders on Api and recruited forty. It appears that 
as the whites settle on Api the natives desire to leave. The island is 
overrun with Frenchmen, and there is at present no more available land 
to take up. I was informed by one Frenchman that the Government in 
France advertise for young married couples to go and settle in the New 
Hebrides, and that each couple electing to go receives a free passage to 
the island, and a grant of land on arrival. The French Government 
have now settled all they have room for on Api, and are now going to 
start colonising Mallicolo. From Api we ran over to Mallicolo and 
landed two, then on to Aurora, from there to Star Peak, and on to the 
Banks Group, where we landed twenty-six returns, and recruited one. 
Coming back, from there we called on our way at Aoba, Mallicolo, 
Paama, and Api, picking up recruits wherever we called. On Monday, 
the 10th July, at Port Vato, we finished our recruiting, obtaining on that 
day sixteen recruits, thus completing the number for which we were 
licensed, viz., 123. While at anchor here we were visited by the trader 
Alec Carmichael, and on his invitation we went ashore to visit his station, 
which at one time has been a very fine one. His residence is built of 
concrete, with broad verandah all round, while the inside consists of large 
dining room and sitting, room, with a number of bedrooms. The situa- 
tion is superb, the house standing about 200 feet above sea level. In 
front extends a beautiful grassy lawn, studded here and there with fruit 
and nut grass trees. The view is charming beyond description ; beneath 
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your gaze the ever-changing colored sea is dotted here with the canoe of 
some lonely fisherman, or there with the canoe manned by some half- 
dozen, bronzed and naked figures dashing along outside the great white 
surf, that for ever and ever keeps up a booming roar, resembling the 
noise of some far-off battle ; or further out on the water the eye is 
attracted by the peculiar three-cornered sail of some large canoe, carrying 
some fifty or sixty natives on some expedition bent, while their strange 
wild chaunt is borne to us by the light breeze from the sea. Your view 
is bounded by the undulating hills of Mallicolo, which are clothed from 
base to summit with the golden, green-colored feathery leaves of the 
cocoanut palms shining in the sunlight. Behind the house we wandered 
in an extensive grove of orange, lime, and lemon trees, interspersed with 
many varieties of other fruit trees. And here Mr. Alec Carmichael has 
lived for the last fourteen years under the British flag. He has stations 
on many of the surrounding islands, which are periodically visited by 
his schooner, which cruises around collecting his copra, which it deposits 
at his head station, Port Vato, to be transhipped every two months by 
the. Sydney steamer. At first Mr. Carmichael was very successful, but 
of late years his business has been falling off, and he is becoming much 
disheartened. He told us he had just the same grievances that all 
British traders have in the New Hebrides. They cannot employ native 
labor without a license from the Governor of a British colony, and such 
license the Colonial Governments will neither grant nor refuse to grant, 
thus keeping them in a state of suspense, whilst their industries and 
interests are going to wreck and ruin. Yet at the same time they are 
given clearly to understand that if they do employ island labor, they 
render themselves liable to punishment and the infliction of heavy 
penalties. Mr. Carmichael states that he has applied repeatedly to the 
Fiji and New South Wales Governments for license to employ islanders, 
many of whom have begged of him to give them work. But all his 
applications have been ignored ; and he adds that he will now only wait 
for the next mail, and failing then to receive a license to employ island 
laborors, he will make application to the French Government to become 
a naturalised French subject, as, fortunately for him, he was for some 
time a resident of New Caledonia. He will then be enabled to enjoy all 
the advantages offered to the .French settlers, and they are not few. It 
is patent to all settlers in the , New Hebrides, and very evident to a casual 
visitor, that at the present moment French interests predominate." 
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